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CHAPTER I. 

CALIFORNIA. 

I OY," said a feeble voice. 

" Yes, father dear ; did you 
call me ?" 

The sick man turned on his bed and 
muttered something. His daughter came 
and stood beside him, and bent her face to 
his to catch the words. 

"What is it, dear?" she said tenderly; 
" can't you make me ' understand' ?" 
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2 A WESTERN WILDFLOWER. 

She had caught the word in his low 
rambling talk. 

He smiled feebly, and a shade of his old 
pleasant merriment passed over his face. 

** 'The joy that passeth understanding/ '' 
he said ; " the words run in my head some- 
how. I suppose I must have read them 
once. Your mother was a woman of that 
sort, and I think you are another ;" and he 
made a faint attempt at a laugh, but he was 
too feeble, and it passed away into a quiet 
smile. 

Joy looked puzzled. 

** I think you have got things mixed, 
father ; don't the words come in the Bible ?' 

" Probably, my dear, or in the Prayer- 
book." 

" Then they don't mean what you said a 
bit. Perhaps," and she said this timidly, 
with a certain amount of shyness, as though 
the subject was an uncommon one for con- 
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versation — "perhaps it means something 
about heaven, and — and God.*' 

The sick man turned his face towards 
the window and looked out into the shining 
valley that stretched in rolling curves of 
golden green towards the yellower west. 
A river, like finest silver molten in the 
sunlight, ran through it, while the shadows 
of the dim purple mountains closed in the 
quiet. land on either hand, save upon the 
farthest west, where one long line of purest 
gold told where the distant sea was surging. 
Over all the burning light of the sinking 
sun. was lying broad and yellow. 

The sick man looked at the far-spreading^ 
scene before him for a long time without 
answering his daughter's words. 

" *The joy that passeth understanding,*'* 
he said again ; " Joyce, do you think you 
know what that means ?" 

His eyes were still upon the distant land- 
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scape, though his hand stole up to her head 
as she knelt down beside him and put her 
hand on his shoulder. 

•' I think I do," she said hurriedly, "when 
I look out there, and see how beautiful it 
all is, so very much more than anything 
one can express." 

He turned and looked at her quickly. 

" Poor child, poor child !" he said, and 
then looked away again. " I thought that 
too, once," he went on dreamily. " I thought 
that nature and freedom were all I needed 
for perfect happiness ; that was when I ran 
away from my home in England. I could 
not bear the restraints and the artificiality 
of society, to say nothing of suspicions ; so 
I came out here and lived in the mountains, 
as you know. I was not so happy as I 
expected I should be. When I met your 
mother I thought I knew the reason why. 
She died when you were bom, my dear. I 
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thought she gave you the most inappro- 
priate name in all the world when she 
called you ' Rejoyce/ I don't think so 
now. You have been the joy of my life 
ever since ;" and his arm closed fondly 
about her. 

Joy laid her head down on her father's 
breast and let her tears fall silently ; there 
was something in his manner to-night that 
filled her with a strange awe. 

Ht continued : 

"Maybe your mother knew what you 
would be to me. She was a clever woman, 
your mother ; the only woman I ever saw 
whose purity and spirituality were so in- 
tense that the very lowest brutes of miners 
could see it, and be subdued by it. By the 
way, child," he added, in a light half-jesting 
tone, curiously at variance with his former 
quiet dreaminess, " do you know of what 
rank of life your mother was ?'* 
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"No, father ; you have never told me 
much about her." 

" She occupied the proud position of a 
chambermaid at one of the Trisco hotels 
when I first saw her. It did not take me 
three seconds to see the sort of woman she 
was. I met her on the landing with a pile 
of clean sheets in her arms. Not a very 
romantic situation, was it, child ?" 

Joy did not speak. 

With a heavy sigh her father looked out 
upon the golden landscape again ; and when 
he next spoke his easy bantering tone had 
slipped from him, and left the quiet, sad 
dreaminess of one who can look back 
through the distance of the years to a great 
sorrow that once filled them. 

" Ah, well, Joy, you know very little of 
your mother. Sometimes I wish I could 
have talked to you more about her ; but 
with her, as with this beauty outside, the 
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loveliness of her passed all understanding. 
I could never, by talking, show you what 
your mother was. Sometimes I think you 
are growing a little like her," he added, 
smoothing back the girUs hair from her 
brow. 

Joy s face flushed crimson with pleasure 
at this dearest of all praise, and her eyes 
filled with tears of pure delight. 

"But you are too impetuous, my little 
woman,'* he said, looking tenderly at her ; 
"you have too much of your poor foolish 
father's disposition in you, the disposition 
that led him to fling away forces that he 
could not conquer, and instead of rising 
superior to them, to blindly dash away from 
all the past, and like a child with a sum 
that has come wrong, to rub it out and 
begin again. Joy, I haven't a tie left, save 
that of absolute kindred, with my old home 
and my people now." 
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"Why should you wish to have it, 
father dear? We have been very happy 
here." 

" For your sake, my child. What will 
become of you, left alone in this wild 
country ?" 

Joy gave a little sob, not for herself — 
she knew no dismay for her own lot — but 
at the thought of losing her father. 

" I suppose they would have forgiven my 
running away," he wfent on; "indeed I 
know they would have forgiven my reck- 
lessness, and wildness, and want of con- 
sideration for them, and my sacrifice of 
my profession, and the money it had cost 
them — perhaps other things also. In fact 
they could have forgiven all my sins, but 
the one good action of my life they could 
not forgive ;" and he stopped and looked at 
his daughter. 

" What was that ?" she asked. 
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« 

" My marriage to your mother," he 
said. 

An angry flush rose over the girls 
face. 

" Do you mean to say they thought that 
was wrong of you ?*' 

"Worse than wrong — foolish and un- 
necessary. I needn't go into details, Joy ; 
they never forgave me for it. After all, 
you know, she was only a servant. Don't 
flash, Joy ; you will *hear people say that 
of her; you had better hear it from my 
lips first, who know that she was as far 
superior to my mother and sisters as — as 
my brother the Archdeacon is to me," he 
added with a slight laugh. 

But Joyce still looked hot and angry. 

** I don't care to go among people who 
despise my mother," she said. ' 

" But you will have to, my child," said 
her father ; *' at least I believe my little Joy 
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will do the one thing needful to make her 
father glad to go where he hopes there is 
some remote chance of his seeing his wife 
again." 

The girl looked at him through the tears 
that had gathered in her eyes. 

"Yes, my darling," he said, in answer 
to her look ; ** not even to meet her could I 
go in happiness if I did not know that you 
will go to my brother, who will give you a 
home with his own daughters. I know he 
will do this, for Laurence is a good man, 
and a man who feels the ties of kindred 
more strongly than most men. He will 
receive you if only out of respect to my 
dying wish. Curious that just because a 
man is dying his wishes are attended to 
that would be received with scorn and 
indifference if he were in good health. I 
suppose it is a remnant of the superstition 
that dead men can return and haunt the 
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living. Who knows ? Perhaps it's true. 
Certainly I will haunt Laurence (if I can) 
if he doesn't take care of you. But I 
know he will. Now, childie, don't cry. 
Rejoice, I say unto thee. Rejoice." 

" Oh, father, don't !" 

" And this is the child that her mother 
told me would be my joy !" 

The slight reproof in the tones was 
effectual, and Joyce dried her eyes, though 
stormy little sobs would keep breaking in 
upon her enforced calm every now and 
then. 

" I want to talk to you about it to-night, 
Joy. Perhaps I ought to have told you 
more about my position before. How long 
have we been here ?" 

" Three months, father. We came after 
your bad attack in the mountains, you 
know." 

" Yes, I know ; where my little girl had 
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to nurse me in a tent under the trees, and 
walk seven miles every day for fresh milk 
for me. I remember it all ; and then we 
moved here, where there is at least a pre- 
tence of civilisation. I did think we might 
have got to Trisco ; but it is of no use now. 
You will have a long journey to go, dear. 
You must get to 'Frisco, and there go 
overland to New York, and get apassage 
across in the first large steamer you find 
there. I have no fear of your not being 
able to manage all right ; but you must be 
careful, very careful, of yourself and your 
money, child. On the whole, I think it 
will be better for you to reject all offers of 
assistance from everybody. You will not 
run so great a risk of being taken in by 
designing people then. You will have 
very little luggage. Delay buying any 

clothes until you are in London. You 
must depend on yourself entirely, little 
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woman ; make friends if you like, but do 
all your business yourself. Do you under- 
stand ?" 

'*Yes, father." 

Some more talk followed upon the 
probable cost and other details of the 
journey, Joyce giving all the attention 
she could, but her mind wandering sadly 
to the desolate days when there would 
be no father beside her. 

They talked on far into the evening. 
The golden light had gone from the land- 
scape, to be replaced by the clear coldness 
of the moon. 

The intense blue of the sky was faintly 
sprinkled with the palest of distant stars, 
and the great mountains beyond the valley 
had become but mere shadows of their 
purple peaks. 

** I feel so well to-night," Joyce's father 
said, " so strangely well and bright. That 
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dreadful weakness and lassitude of the 
last few weeks seems to have left me." 

Then again: 

** Things look so very different to me 
to-night, Joy. They bear different pro- 
portions to each other to what I thought 
they did. The circumstances and forces 
that pressed in upon me so closely in my 
youth look very trivial things now, a mere 
nothing in the great universe, and to me 
they seemed the universe itself. All my 
life in this land seems to have passed away 
from me save that one year in which I had 
your mother. In all my life as it rolls 
before me to-night that one year stands 
out clear and bright ; the rest is mist and 
haze and idle folly. Strange if in my fifty 

years of existence I have never really lived 
but in that one year. It feels so to me 
now ; before and after have been but a 
soulless dream. Had your mother lived 
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she might have made a living creature of 
me ; as it is, I have been but as an idle 
dream." 

" Father dear, we have been very- 
happy." 

"Ah, you, my little Joy ; yes, I remember 
you : you have walked beside me all the 
latter time, hand-in-hand. But my Joy 
was soul to soul. I did not know I had a 
soul until then, and it passed away from 
me with her. I have never felt its 
presence since until to-night. Her death 
crushed it back agam. Is it possible that 
my death will be my real life come back 
again with her ? Child, what were those 
words out of the Book that came to me 
to-night? I have forgotten them again." 

'* * The joy that passeth all understand- 
ing/ " whispered Joyce softly ; she was 
awed and frightened by her fathers 
rambling talk. 
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**Ah, that's It; that was my Joy that 
passed from me into heaven. Yet there 
ought to be some other meaning to 
the words, too. Do you know what 

it is r 

** I am afraid not, father. I know so 
little. Unless — unless it is that God is 
the joy." 

" God, and Joy. She used to talk about 
Him," the dying man murmured. " I dare • 
say she can tell me all about it. She 
knew Him very well. She tried to make 
me, but she died too soon, and I did not 
care about knowing while I had her. I 
should like to know now ; there has been 
something missing from me all this time. 
Joy, your mother is going to teach me all 
about it ;" and he looked round at his 
daughter with strangely bright eyes. 

She tremblingly moistened his lips. He 
was lying back deep among his pillows, 
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and his thin face showed hollow and 
ghastly in the moonlight. 

*' Do you think she will ?" he whispered 
hoarsely, and his intense earnest gaze 
fastened hungrily on the girl's face. 

She sank down on her knees beside 
him. It was something very awful to her 
to have this dying father hanging, as it 
were, upon her lips for an answer to the 
, doubts that vexed his soul on its last 
passage. 

Her ignorance and lack of power to 
help him frightened her sorely. She wrung 
her hands in her despair at not knowing 
what to do for him. She dared not call 
any to help her; she knew her fathers 
morbid dislike of strangers — friends they 
had none, and never had. She was abso- 
lutely alone. 

He repeated his question, this time with 

VOL. I. 2 
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an almost frantic eagerness that went to 
her very soul. 

"Yes, I am sure she will, for God is 
good," she said, giving him in her faithful- 
ness the whole of her simple creed. It 
was all she knew, all she could say to 
comfort him. 

'* God is good," she said again. 

The fixed, painful stare was withdrawn ; 
the heavy eyelids drooped over the strained 
eyes ; he made the least possible move- 
ment upon his pillow, as though seeking 
repose in satisfaction at what he had been 
told ; and with her mother's name — she felt 
it was her mother's, not her own, " Joy " — 
he passed into a sleep. 

She sat by him all through that night, at 
first stupefied with grief, and heavy with 
trouble. 

Then she too slept, worn out by her 
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frequent watchings and the sorrow that 
was in her ; and when she woke in the 
early morning, she saw that he had passed 
away quietly in his sleep. 
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CHAPTER II. 



bHE parish of Charrington lay in 
the eastern part of the county 
of Kent, and probably does so 
still. Charrington Rectory and Charring- 
ton Church lay, as their names imply, in 
the same locality, the church at one end of 
the parish, and the Rectory at the other 
end, thus imparting, it is to be hoped, a 
flavour of established orthodoxy even to 
the uttermost parts of the parish. Char- 
rington village lay between the two, like a 
sick man between two doctors, and, in its 
heedless, sinful way, cared for neither verj- 
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much, but went on ploughing and sowing, 
hop-picking and drinking, bringing children 
into this world and leaving it, with a good 
deal of unconcern about the next world or 
its legal representatives, the church and the 
parson. 

Not that Charrington village was a worse 
village than other villages ; it was rather 
better on the whole. Most of the men 
were agricultural labourers, and very good 
specimens of their class. There were 
drunkards and poachers among them, of 
course, but not to any very great extent ; 
and the women were as industrious and 
clean as most English women are. 

There was a certain amount of dissent, 
not a very large amount, but enough to 
disturb the Rector's mind a good deal more 
than the drunkenness did. But it was not 
very popular in Charrington. The parish 
was not insensible to the glory of its then 
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rector being an archdeacon, and to have 
altogether neglected the church would have 
been to acknowledge to other parishes that 
they were on the same level with them- 
selves, and Charrington people knew 
better. So when the harvesting was not 
going on, nor the hop-picking, nor the 
cherry-picking, and the weather was not 
too severe, most of the Charrington people 
came to church. 

The Archdeacon had restored the church 
several years ago, when church restorations 
were new things ; and he had the pleasure 
of paying for it mostly out of his own 
pocket, too, for the farmers and landowners 
had not seen the necessity for any such 
new-fangled innovation. But that was long 
ago, and they were as proud of their pretty 
little church ^ow as if they had paid for it 
themselves, as doubtless they believed they 
had. 
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The Rectory was an old house at the 
eastward limits of the parish. It had once 
been a farmhouse, but had been added to 
and altered and pulled about until it had 
quite a character of its own. It was built 
of red brick that had come to a fine medley 
of colour by time, as was the case with most 
of the old houses in that neighbourhood. 
It faced the road that divided Charrington 
from Ashton parish, and was divided from 
it by a half-circular sweep of gravel-walk 
with a light iron gate at each end, and a 
great clump of trees and evergreens and 
a grass plot in the middle. 

A farmyard, hidden by a high wall and a 
row of trees, lay on one side, and a shrub- 
bery on the other. There were creepers 
all over the house, a bignonia with long 
scarlet flowers, starry jessifimine, pink 
monthly roses, and evergreens that climbed 
round the two long rows of straight, narrow 
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windows and nodded over the parapet at 
the top towards the dormer windows in the 
roof. There was a porch before the front- 
door that was more modern than the rest 
of the house, with a bay-window over it. 

At the back were two wings : one 
devoted to kitchen purposes and bed- 
rooms, the other a drawing-room, with a 
large apple-chamber underneath. 

A good-sized lawn sloped down to the 
house, which stood rather in a hollow on 
this side ; and at the top of the lawn stood 
some magnificent trees, notably an acacia, 
a tulip-tree, and some Scotch firs. 

Beyond these trees lay a kitchen garden, 
and cherry orchards were on either side. 
There were if anything rather too many 
trees about the house. Strangers called 
the place damp and depressing, and cer- 
tainly very little sun came into the rooms. 
But the trees were there when the Hydes 
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came there twenty-five years ago, and it 
required greater belief in extreme sanitary 
science than they possessed to move them 
to cut down anything about the place that 
had become hallowed by long use and 
tradition. 

The Hydes were very happy in their 
home ; they so firmly believed that it was 
the best place in all the world to live in. 
The Archdeacon and Mrs. Hyde had come 
there when their eldest child was very 
young, and the younger ones had all been 
born there, and they had settled down into 
the peacefuUest of all peaceful home-lives, 
and gradually grown into the firm belief, 
born of their content, that Charrington and 
the rectory life at Charrington was 
superior to anything else the world con- 
tained. 

They saw but very little of any of the 
neighbouring clergy. The Archdeacon was 
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a High Churchman, not to say a Ritualist, 
and his neighbours were the reverse ; so 
there was little intercourse between them, 
and gradually the family life centred on 
itself so completely that no outside in- 
fluence was desired. 

The person who moulded and upheld 
this state of things was of course the Arch- 
deacon, the head of the family in every 
sense. He was a fine-lqpking man, not 
sixty yet, and apparently in the prime of 
life. He was over six feet in height, and 
sufficiently broad in proportion, and during 
the last few years had had an inclination 
to stoutness, but no more than an arch- 
deacon should have. He had a remark- 
ably handsome face, of a sharply-chiselled, 
high-bred character, and a fine dome- 
shaped head. An acute and phrenological 
observer might have said that his head 
was too high in the middle in proportion 
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to its back, and that therefore he was a 
man too easily swayed by fancies and 
emotions. However that might be, he was 
never known to be swayed by anything 
but his own will, for he was of a domineer- 
ing, quick nature that brooked no authority 
but his own. 

The most striking thing about his 
appearance was his eyes, for they were 
unusually sharp and bright, with a piercing 
directness in their gaze that had much to 
do with his self-constituted authority, for 
few people liked to suffer an angry gaze 
from the Archdeacon. That they should 
look so particularly terrible to the wrong- 
doer was doubtless a good deal owing to 
the enormous penthouse of bushy white 
eyebrow with which they were overhung, 
that cast an ominous shadow over them 
even when they were mild. He had a 
high hooked nose, very delicately shaped 
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about the nostrils ; and thin mobile lips of 
a decidedly beautiful form. He wore an 
immensely thick grey beard, and was clad 
in a clerical serge costume, with an apron 
and gaiters that covered legs well calculated 
to sustain his archidiaconal dignity. He 
was a quick, restless-looking man, but a 
thorough-bred gentleman and church digni- 
tary every inch of him. 

He was standing in the dining-room one 
morning early in June talking to his wife. 
It was rather a gloomy room, with a brown 
paper, curtains and carpet, and opened 
from the right side of the large square hall. 
The Archdeacon's study was on the other 
side of the hall, and a staircase leading to 
the drawing-room and bedrooms was at 
the end, and under it a door led into the 
garden. 

The whole of the lower part of the house 
was dark and old and wainscotted ; it 
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looked homely and comfortable, and when 
the sun shone in at the flower-wreathed 
windows, was cheerful and pleasant ; but 
there was no sun to-day, and the dining- 
room looked gloomy and shabby, and was 
eminently not a place calculated to promote 
festivity at the social board ; indeed it 
looked as if the dinners eaten in it had 
been of a peculiarly funereal and solemn 
character, which might have been greatly 
enhanced by the smell of decaying wood 
that filled the apartment. 

The wife was a short woman and a stout 
woman, and her face could never at any 
time have had much claim to be considered 
beautiful. Yet as she stood there beside 
her handsome husband it is probable that 
the majority of people would have derived 
more pleasure from her florid countenance 
than from her husband's refined beauty, 
for Mrs. Hyde was one of the most 
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amiable, loving, gentle creatures that ever 
existed ; a perfect foil, though an uncon- 
scious one, to her domineering, capricious, 
uncertain-tempered husband ; a puzzled 
butt for his sarcasms, the safe scapegoat 
on which to vent his anger ; the ready 
sympathiser with his joys and sorrows, the 
practical helper whenever he grudgingly 
allowed her to know his concerns (which 
was generally when they were almost past 
help) ; the obedient, worshipping, faithful 
wife always. 

Most people when they met the Hydes 
for the first time thought, " What a pity the 
Archdeacon is thrown away upon such a 
quiet, unappreciative woman as his wife !" 
When they got to know them intimately 
the reflection was changed to, ** What a 
pity Mrs. Hyde worships her husband so, 
and submits herself so entirely to him ! she 
is quite thrown away upon him." 
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It is almost needless to say that any 
such sentiment expressed about her hus- 
band would have been the one thing 
needful to arouse gentle Mrs. Hyde into 
actual anger. " Papa must know best," 
was her creed, and she inculcated it in 
her daughters from their earliest baby- 
hood. 

The two were in the dining-room ; Mrs. 
Hyde had been cutting out some work 

for the school, and it lay in untidy heaps 

upon the table. The Archdeacon held an 

open letter in his hand. 

** It is from the girl herself," he said ; "I 
suspect she has been queerly brought up. 
Tut, tut, tut ! what a business it is ! I am 
afraid poor Julius had got into very un- 
desirable ways. Dear me, dear me ! I 
should like to have seen him again, too ;" 
and the Archdeacon gave a sort of sigh. 

Mrs. Hyde, who was a good deal 
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fluttered, sighed too in sympathy with the 
brotherly grief. 

The Archdeacon looked grave. 

** Poor fellow, I am very much afraid he 
had not many Church privileges out there. 
It*s a wild place enough in all conscience.'* 

" But doesn't she say they came down 
near to San Francisco when he died ?" 
asked Mrs. Hyde. 

**San Francisco!" said the Archdeacon 
in a contemptuous tone ; " much good that 
would do him !" 

** Will you let me see the letter, dear T' 
said his wife timidly. 

He placed it in her hands, and she read 
it through, and then wiped her eyes. 

** Poor girl ! It is very dreadful for her 
to have to travel all that way alone." 

** Well, the fact is Julius ought to have 
found some one to take care of her. It is 
not at all the thing for an unprotected 
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female to come all that way alone. She 
might just as well have said whxh ship 
she was coming by, and then I might have 
gone to Liverpool to meet her — I might 
have arranged for a Sunday at St. Mar- 
garet's. Let me see now, does she say 
when she is coming .?" • 

** No, only that she will come as quickly 
as she can." 

*^Tut, tut, tut!'* said the Archdeacon im- 
patiently, as he took the letter from his 
wife ; " well, I suppose she must come 
here !" 

** Oh yes, of course ; we couldn't turn the 
poor child out !" 

" No, no, of course not ; that's not the 
question. But what about a school or 
something of that sort ? you must remem- 
ber what her mother was, and it's not 
improbable that she might be anything 
but a desirable companion for the girls." 

VOL. I. X 
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Mrs. Hyde looked alarmed ; such a 
possibility had not occurred to her, and her 

maternal mind forsook the orphan in her 
care for her own children. 

** Oh Laurence, if she is very dreadful 
we cannot have her here. But I suppose 
we can't tell till we see her, and we may 
be able to make something of her if we 
have her here." 

" Of course we must have her here," was 
the Archdeacon's somewhat testy answer; 
" I was thinking of future possibilities. As 
Julius's child there must be no question of 
her coming; and as the mother died when 
she was young there may be nothing worse 
than hereditary influence. I hope she will 
not be anything very outrd'^ 

"What a curious name she has," said 
Mrs. Hyde — " Rejoyce ; it seems such an 
odd name to give a girl." 

"That's a bit of New Englandism," 
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groaned her husband. " Well, my dear, 
nous verronSj' he said, going to the door. 
'*You can tell the girls if you like," he 
added, looking over his shoulder as he 
crossed the hall to shut himself up in his 
study on the other side. 

Mrs. Hyde, left alone, had time and 
opportunity to become extremely flurried 
and excited, as was her wont when any- 
thing novel occurred in the even routine of 
her life. Leaving the school-work to 
take care of itself she hurried upstairs. 

At the top of the stairs was the drawing- 
room door. A short straight passage led 
from this to a small flight of stairs leading 
into some of the attics, and at the foot of 
these stairs was Mrs. Hyde's bedroom. 
At right angles to this one, another pas- 
sage went from the drawing-room-door the 
whole length of the front of the house. 
Two guest-chambers opened out of it on 
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one side, and at the end another crooked 
little staircase led into a single attic. This 
was Eanswith's, the eldest daughters, 
room. 

Facing the last of the spare rooms 
was a room well lined with cupboards, 
and having a sloping roof. This in former 
days had been the nursery, and this 
part of the house was shut off from the 
front by a green-baize door. Another and 
a lighter room was inside this, and in it 
the two younger daughters, Blanche and 
Florence, slept. A short flight of steps 
inside this room led up to another bed- 
room, at this time unoccupied. 

The servants rooms were reached by 
another staircase from the kitchens. 

Into the girls' bedroom Mrs. Hyde called 
in a low voice : 

"Girls, I have something to tell you; 
something has happened." 
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" Come in, mamma," said Blanche, who 
was unpicking one of her younger sister's 
dresses, while that young lady reclined 
on the bed with her hands under her 
head. 

" What is it, mamma?" asked Florence ; 
^' has one of the chickens got caught in the 
garden-door, or has some youth without 
the fear of man before his eyes picked an 
apple in the orchard ?" 

" You may laugh," said her mother; "but 
something really has happened." 

" You are looking so excited," said Flo 
lazily, * * that I am sure the little pigs have 
arrived." 

There was something half contemptuous 
in her lazy unconcern. Whatever reverence 
Mrs. Hyde had taught her daughters for 
their father, it was clear they had none for 
her. 

" Where is Eanswith ?" said Mrs. Hyde ; 
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** you must all be here when I tell you my 
news. You will never guess it, girls !" 

" I am not going to try," said Flo. 
*' Don't call her, Blanche ; it is only some 
farm or garden prodigy. I dare say a hen 
has laid an egg." 

** Flo, you are very rude," said poor Mrs. 
Hyde, with the tears in her eyes. 

** Be quiet, Flo," said Blanche, getting 
up. " rU call Eanswith, mamma ; she is 
upstairs in her room." 

At this moment the sound of one of the 
servants going out by the back-door, which 
was directly under them, was heard. 

** We will go into my room ; we shall be 
safe there," said Mrs. Hyde, moving to- 
wards the door. 

** What ! is it a secret ?" said Flo, getting 
up in bed and looking interested for the 
first time. 

"Well, not exactly a secret, perhaps/' 
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said Mrs. Hyde hesitatingly; **but your 
father only told me to tell you, so perhaps 
he would not be pleased if I let anyone 
overhear it." 

** Papa has got a bishoprick in the Can- 
nibal Islands !'* said Flo, getting off the 
bed. " I always knew that he would never 
be satisfied with only a * venerability.* " 

Eanswith, after b^ing called two or three 
times in a low voice by, Blanche — nobody 
but the Archdeacon ever spoke quite aloud 
in Charrington Rectory, unless in the 
security of a bolted bedroom — conde- 
scended to accompany the others to her 
mother s room. Mrs. Hyde carefully shut 
the door. 

** Girls!" she said, ** who do you think is 
coming here ?" 

" The bailiffs," said Flo promptly ; ** I 
know his Veneration is awfully hard up." 

** Flo, how can you say such things !" 
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rector being an archdeacon, and to have 
altogether neglected the church would have 
been to acknowledge to other parishes that 
they were on the same level with them- 
selves, and Charrington people knew 
better. So when the harvesting was not 
going on, nor the hop-picking, nor the 
cherry-picking, and the weather was not 
too severe, most of the Charrington people 
came to church. 

The Archdeacon had restored the church 
several years ago, when church restorations 
were new things ; and he had the pleasure 
of paying for it mostly out of his own 
pocket, too, for the farmers and landowners 
had not seen the necessity for any such 
new-fangled innovation. But that was long 
ago, and they were as proud of their pretty 
little church ^ow as if they had paid for it 
themselves, as doubtless they believed they 
had. 
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" Well, love, not very much, perhaps ;r at 
least we don't talk about him, you know." 

" Didn't he do something once ?" asked 
Flo doubtfully. 

" Hush, dear! we won't talk about it nOw. 
He is dead, dears ; papa heard about it this 
morning. We mustn't remember anything 
now." 

The girls looked grave. 

" Is papa very sorry T asked Flo. 

" Of course he is, dear ; he is his only 
brother." 

" And she, the girl ?" said Flo. 

" Poor dear, it is so very sad for her. 
Her — her mother^^ (this in a very low tone) 
** died when' she was quite little ; and 
perhaps, dears, it will be best for you not 
to say anything to her about her. She — 
she wasn't quite — well, we won't talk about 
her. I dare say the poor girl herself is 
very nice. She wrote a very pretty letter^ — 
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a little too decided and outspoken, perhaps; 
but then, poor thing, we must remember 
that she has never had a home." 

" Where has she lived ?" asked Flo. 

*' Oh, rambling about I am afraid with 
her father, poor girl. We must be very 
kind to her, dears, and try and give her a 
home-life at last." 

" How old is she T' said Blanche. 

" I really hardly know, we have heard so 
little of your poor uncle ; but I should 
think she is about eighteen." 

Eanswith, who had remained perfectly 
silent during the whole conversation, now 
asked : 

** Which room will she have ?" 

" That is one of the things I want to 
talk to you all about ; but I am so upset 
by the suddenness of it all, I can't think of 
anything properly. I suppose she ought 
to have the porch-room," 
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*' What ! the best room in the house. 
Why, mamma, how can you! Where is 
Aunt Caroline or Walter to sleep when 
they come 1" cried the daughters in a 
chorus, to which Flo added : 

**^ You really are too absurd, mamma/' 

"Well then, darlings, there is only the 
blue-room." 

" That is Aunt Marion's room," said 
Eanswith decidedly. 

The poor mother looked helpless. 

** Well then, darlings, what do you say ?'' 
she asked at length. 

** There is the little room out of ours," 
said Flo ; ** that will do very well. It will 
be a bore her having to go through our 
room, but we shall have the comfort of 
knowing where she is." 

" Papa thinks she may be rather wild 
and untrained," said Mrs. Hyde doubt- 
fully. 
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**Then we shall have her under our 
own eye and be able to keep her in order," 
said Blanche in a business-like way. "Shall 
I go and see about the bed, mamma ?" 

** I must ask papa first, dear. He may 
not like her being put at the back of the 
house ; it will look a little odd, I am 
afraid." 

" Nonsense, mamma ! she can't have the 
porch-room, that would be ridiculous ; and 
I don't see why Aunt Marion should be 
turned out of hers." 

" Well, dears, really I don't know," said 
Mrs. Hyde, '* it is all so dreadfully sudden ; 
and I should not like to do anything that 
would hurt her feelings." 

" You had better ask papa," said Blanche; 
** if she is coming soon we ought to see at 
once about the room. It must be scrubbed. 
When do you expect her ?" 

*' In a few days, or a week. I am sure I 
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don't know. She doesn't say. I will go 
and ask papa about the room." 

And in much agitation of mind Mrs. 
Hyde went downstairs. 

The three girls remained looking at 
each other without speaking for a moment ; 
then Eanswith opened the door. 

'* Don't go, Withy," said Florence ; ** let 
us discuss the unknowable. I think it s 
going to be horrid. There is evidently 
something queer about her, and Uncle 
Julius too." 

** Mamma said we were not to talk 
about him," said Blanche sententiously. 

* * I am not going to talk about him. I 
don't know enough about him to talk 
about him." 

*' I wonder if she will be nice," said 
Blanche. 

" Doubtful," said Flo. " I am afraid she 
is going to spoil all our nice times. 
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Strangers are so horrid. Withy, what do 
you think ?" 

** I shall keep my door bolted," said 
Eanswith. '* I am not going to have 
strange girls coming into my room." 

" I dare say she will be very nice," said 
Blanche soothingly. " After all she is our 
cousin, you know." 

*' And so is Robert our brother, and he 
isn't at all nice," said Flo, who resented 
Blanche's setting-to-rights manner. 

** Flo, you talk very improperly," said 
her sister, while Eanswith went back to 
her room, and her mother came in with 
the words, 

** She is to have the room inside yours, 
girls. Papa says so." 




CHAPTER III. 



ROYCE and her letter had travelled 
together as far as Liverpool, 
where they parted company, the 
letter going by the night-mail to London, 
and Joyce following it next day. She 
intended to make at least one day's stay 
in London, as her father had particularly 
desired her to procure some dresses there 
suitable for use at Charrington. Unfor- 
tunately he had omitted to explain to his 
daughter the manner of life at Charrington, 
and from his general tone when speaking 
of his family, Joyce had been led to believe 
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they were extremely grand and fashionable 
people. 

Julius Hyde had not intentionally mis- 
led his daughter. In his father's life- 
time, when he lived at home, there had 
been plenty of money and good society, 
for his father, being Dean of Moultbury, 
had a good income, and the Hydes were 
a fine old family. Julius had not un- 
naturally thought and talked about his 
family and their style of life as he re- 
membered them, and had never realised 
that his brother, being simply an arch- 
deacon and the rector of a country parish, 
had neither the money nor the establish- 
ment that his father the dean had had. 
Joyce, knowing absolutely nothing of 
Charrington or English country life, was 
therefore rather perturbed in mind at the 
idea of appearing among her new and, she 
supposed, fashionable relations in her 
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shabby travelling-dress that she had 
made for herself among the wilds of Cali- 
fornia. 

She had stopped at the Euston Square 
Hotel, that being the nearest to the station 
she had come in at, and the same after- 
noon she ordered a cab and desired to be 
driven to the most fashionable shop in 
London. 

The man drove her to Regent Street, 
and she got out, rather bewildered by the 
number of vehicles, the passers-by, and 
the glittering shop-windows. She walked 
slowly up and down the street, not liking 
to venture out of it for fear of falling 
among unfashionable shops, for she was 
intensely anxious that her first appearance 
should not produce the impression that she 
was a wild girl of the woods. 

She was a long time deciding upon a 
shop. At last she saw some ready-made 
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dresses that struck her fancy, and she went 
in and asked the price. 

The amount astonished her not a little. 

" Do dresses in England cost so much ?" 
she said. ** I thought clothes were cheap 
over here." 

'' That is not at all dear for a dress of 
this description, miss," said the shopman ; 
*• if you will walk upstairs we will show 
you others that will be sure to suit 
you." 

Joyce walked upstairs, feeling that if 
dresses cost as much as that, living in 
England must be expensive. 

" What style of costume do you require, 
miss T' asked the woman who received 
her at the top of the stairs. 

Joyce did not know. She looked at the 
woman ; she was a pleasant-faced person 
of middle age, and she felt that she might 
give her some advice. 
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''I want," she said, "a dress that will 
do for me to wear of afternoons in a 
gentleman's house in the country. Some- 
thing real smart," using the word in its 
American sense ; " something fashionable 
and pretty." 

** I understand, miss ; you want a visiting 
costume." 

"Well, I don't know," said Joyce 
thoughtfully. " Father used to drive a 
good deal; I should say something that 
would do to go out in a carriage." 

"Just so, miss; a visiting costume. 
This is sweetly pretty, and very fashion- 
able." 

Joyce looked at it doubtfully. 

" It's very plain," she said. ** I guess I 
want something more fixed up than that. 
It must be something fit for a real grand 
place, you know." 

" This will be just your style, miss, and 
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it IS only just over from Paris — in fact the 
model." 

It was a cachemire of the very softest 
shade of pale blue, trimmed with silk of 
the same colour, and the softest of cream 
laces. Joyce's eyes brightened as they 
fell on it. She loved pretty things, and 
had never seen so delicate and lovely a 
dress before. 

** Is it very dear ?" she asked wistfully. 

** Only six guineas, miss. It was nine, 
but it has been reduced, as the season is 
getting late. It's extremely cheap, and 
the latest fashion." 

Joyce touched it gently. 

*' Will it wash r she asked. 

" Oh dear no, miss," said the woman in 
an offended tone. " Ladies never think of 
wearing washing-dresses for this sort of 
thing ; washing-dresses are only really 
suitable for morning wear." 
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Joyce sighed. It seemed a great deal 
of money to give for so light-coloured a 
dress ; yet she longed to have it. 

"It will dye beautifully/' said the woman, 
"and make an elegant autumn costume." 

" ril take it," said Joyce triumphantly, 
and the dress was laid aside. 

'* I must have another afternoon dress," 
she said. '* I have cottons. Something 
not quite so light, please." 

The woman showed her several ; none 
of them quite pleased her — the pale blue 
dress had made Joyce fastidious. 

" You wouldn't like a cambric, miss T* 
said the woman. " Pink cambrics are so 
very fashionable for young ladies." 

Joyce was charmed with the pink cam- 
bric. It was so exquisitely delicate and 
soft in colour and texture, and trimmed 
with a profusion of white fine lace. The 
price, too, was more moderate than that of 
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the cachemires, so she bought it on the 
spot. 

The next thing to get was a hat. Joyce 
saw the very one she desired in a window 
— a fine white straw, with three drooping 
creamy-white ostrich feathers for trim- 
ming, and a lining of the same coloured 
satin. 

The purchase of that left Joyce only 
enough money to get some nice gloves and 
one or two other trifles ; pretty boots she 
had purchased in New York. She insisted 
on taking all her purchases with her in a 
cab to her hotel, where she looked out the 
trains for Charrington. She found that 
she would just have time to catch the last 
down-train at Charing Cross ; so hurriedly 
dressing herself in her new pink cambric, 
which she took the precaution to cover 
with a long travelling-cloak, she started on 
her journey. 
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She took her new hat in the carriage 
with her in a bandbox, for she intended 
just before getting to Charrington Station 
to change her plain black one for it. She 
was nervously anxious to appear in a 
cpstume that would not shock her new. 
relatives, or give them the impression that 
her father had neglected her, and brought 
her up in ignorance of the customs of 
gentlepeople. 

It was this wish to save her father's 
memory from reproof that had made her 
take such pains with her clothing. Not 
that she was not pleased to wear pretty 
things — Joyce worshipped beauty in every- 
thing — but she was as absolutely free from 
personal vanity as any girl brought up in 
mountain -wilds could be. In choosing hier 
present costume it had never occurred to 
her that this delicate soft pink was the 
very colour to set off the pure whiteness of 
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her clear skin, and the glossy masses of 
her raven hair ; for Joyce had her mother's 
true Celtic colouring, the clearest of com- 
plexions, the blackest of hair and fine- 
curved eyebrows, and the greyest of tender 
grey eyes — of that peculiar shad^ of grey 
which is not pale blue, or green, but a 
melting of black, rendered black sometimes 
by the shadows of the long lashes. She 
was very pretty, much in the same way 
that a wild rosebud is pretty, with a fresh, 
healthful, joyful prettiness, brimming over 
with life and spirits. She had a dainty little 
figure, not tall, but beautifully formed, with 
extremely delicate hands and feet. There 
was always a healthy pink on her cheeks, 
and it was deepened now by excitement 
as the train sped on through the darkening 
country. She was too much excited even 
to look at the view at first. This coming 
Xo her father's home had been very strange, 
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and great, and wonderful to her. She 
could scarcely realise it yet. It filled her 
with a sort of awe to see the names of the 
places that he had spoken of to her written 
on the stations. 

This was really Tunbridge, which he 
had visited so often ; the low woods beyond 
were the places where he had gone shoot- 
ing in his youth ; and later on the old 
cathedral towers rose above the venerable 
building where his father had worshipped 
so many long years, and where he himself 
had been baptized. 

The girl held her breath as she looked 
with reverence upon the great church stand- 
ing out against the sky in the growing twi- 
light. The fretwork of its pinnacles against 
the yellow west was a momentary vision 
of beauty to her ; it was no sooner seen 
than gone, and the girl sank back in her 
corner with a sob of delight and pain. 
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She was living in the land that had 
been to her but a dream, and he, round 
whom the dream had centred, was not 
with her. The tears gathered hot and fast 
in her eyes. The coming home — they had 
always called it home — was not a coming 
home without him, and these terrible new 
relations were to be faced alone. Joyce's 
heart gave a little throb of terror at the 
thought that they were so near ; how 
dreadful it would be if they did not like 
her, if they thought her an inferior sort of 
person, as her father had hinted they 
thought her mother was ! For the first 
time during her long journey she felt 
frightened. Then she gathered her 
courage together again. 

** If they don't like me it shall be their 
fault," she said to herself; '* they shall never 
say it is mine. Father said I was fit to go 
into any society, and I won't act as if I 
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thought they could be ashamed of me, and 
I'll soon malce them see I am as proud of 
my mother as I am of my father, for he 
taught me to be so." And Joyce was so 
occupied with her reflections that she very 
nearly forgot that she had come to the 
station before Charrington. 

She had just time to hurriedly change 
her hat before the train stopped again, 
and she got - out. She was too busy look- 
ing after her luggage for the first few 
moments to notice what sort of place the 
station was. She had expected a town or 
village of some sort to be in the vicinity ; 
but to her dismay as she looked about, the 
station was the only building visible, save 
one or two sheds and a small inn on the 
other side of a narrow river. All around 
as far as she could see lay great flats, with 
a suspicion of low hills in the distance. 

She gave the stationmaster her ticket. 
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"Can you tell me where Charrington is T 
she asked him. 

" Charrington village, miss? About five 
miles by the road, three by the marshes." 

*' I want to go to Archdeacon Hyde's," 
she said ; ** is there anything here that can 
take me ?" 

The man eyed her for a few moments 
curiously, then said : 

" Not that I know of, miss ; 'wasn't they 
going to send for you ?" 

"They don't know I am coming to- 
night," she said with dismay in her tones. 
^' I don't mind walking, but how am I to 
get my luggage there ?" 

The man seemed doubtful what to say, 
and at this moment a young man came up 
to them. He was evidently a gentleman, 
young, fair and rather handsome in his 
way, but not particularly intellectual-look- 
ing. 
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He took off his hat and spoke to Joyce. 

" Excuse me," he said ; '* I heard you say 
you were going to Archdeacon Hyde's. 
My house is close to his ; I have a dog- 
cart here which is entirely at your service. 
I only wish it was something more suitable 
for you. As it is, I shall be proud if you 
will allow it to be at your disposal." 

Joyce blushed and looked very pleased. 
This extremely gentlemanly young man 
evidently did not take her for a wild girl 
of the woods. She felt very grateful to 
him. 

*' Thank you very much indeed," she 
said ; " but can't I get a carriage anywhere 
around here ?" 

" To my certain knowledge there is not 
a conveyance of any sort to be obtained 
nearer than Southton, seven miles away. 
Let me introduce myself. My name is 
Sir Ethelred Ashton, and I live at Ashton 
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Court, not ten minutes from the Arch- 
deacon's, who I am proud to say is a 
friend of mine. It will give me the 
greatest pleasure if you will allow me to 
drive you there ; or, if you prefer it, my 
man shall drive you. Your luggage can 
come in my cart with my own if you have 
no objection. Pray allow me to help you ; 
you will catch cold in this damp night air !" 

Joyce still hesitated. She was anxious 
to accept the help so courteously offered, 
but undecided whether in doing so she 
would not break her fathers injunctions. 
** However, I am there now,". she thought, 
*' and this is a friend of my uncle's, so 
perhaps I can go with him." 

" Thank you," she said ; "I am much 
obliged to you. If you will drive me I 
shall like it best." For she felt that his 
offer of the man was a courtesy to be de- 
clined. 
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He thanked her and escorted her down 
the steps from the station, after giving 
some directions to his servants about her 
luggage. He offered to relieve her of a 
long case she was carrying. 

" Please, no," she said, ** I would rather 
carry it.*' Then, afraid that he might think 
her uncourteous, she added, raising her clear 
eyes to his, ** I have kept it with me all 
the way from San Francisco. It is my 
father's gun-case," and her eyes filled with 
tears at the mention of his name. 

" I beg your pardon," he said ; then 
added, " do you mean to say you have 
come all the way from San Francisco 
alone .'^" 

" Yes," she said with a little laugh, the 
horror of his tones amused her so much, 
'* and I got along first-rate too. Yours 
is the first help I have had all the 
way." 
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He looked at her with undisguised 
admiration. 

"Why, I have been there," he said, 
" and I had to have a man to take care of 
me. Upon my soul I never could have 
managed it else." 

She laughed merrily. She had a very 
musical laugh, and it rang out in the clear 
air like a silver bell. 

The young man was in a greater state 
of admiration than ever. 

" I say," he said, as he helped her into 
his high dog-cart — they had crossed the 
river on a broad flat-bottomed barge that 
was towed by means of a pulley and ropes 
— *'what a courageous young lady you 
must be ! And a deuced pretty one," he 
added to himself as he looked up at her 
smiling fair face with the clustering misty 
hair about it, and the soft plumes falling 
over her broad turned-back hat. 
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There was a dim light of pale western 
sky reflecting in the still reedy waters, 
and lighting up low stretches of marshy 
lands, and silvery dykes, and grey-leaved 
willow trees, light enough to see the fresh 
sweet beauty that was beside him. « 

Sir Ethelred climbed into his dog- 
cart with greater pleasure than he had 
ever done before. 

They drove on for a little while in 
silence. The way led between great 
hawthorn bushes, now bright with glisten- 
ing berries and green leaves, while lines 
,of still dyke waters bounded the road on 
either side. Beyond, the grey flat stretched 
in grassy monotony, broken here and 
there by clumps of low-growing alders, 
and bounded by distant waving hills. 

*' Oh, there are water-lilies !" cried Joyce; 
'* real English water-lilies ! Father used to 
gather them for his mother." 

VOL. I. 5 
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" Would you like some ?** he asked, 
stopping his horse. 

'' Oh yes, cert'nly," cried Joyce. 

He got down, and by help of his whip 
pulled two or three to shore, and gave 
them to her. She was delighted, and 
thanked him with her quick sweet voice, 
and he got into the dog-cart again, feeling 
that he would have gone through the dyke, 
or anything else, to have received that 
shy glance of hers as he put the flowers 
into her hands. 





CHAPTER IV. 

I HE Archdeacon, and Mrs. Hyde, 
and their three daughters were 
sitting in the drawing-room of 
Charrington Rectory when Joyce arrived 
at the station. They had only that 
morning received her letter, so they 
naturally did not in the least expect her 
so soon. 

After the inviolable custom of Charring- 
ton Rectory, they had had a little music. 
The Archdeacon was a musical man — that 
is, theoretically so. He knew, or was sup- 
posed to know, an immense deal about 
music. 

5—2 
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There were very few people who could 
play Beethoven without his finding fault 
with them, and his musical reputation was 
such that he never did omit to find fault 
on the smallest possible pretext. 

Once upon a time the Archdeacon had 
had a fine voice, and the remnants of it 
that hung about him were even now worth 
listening to. 

He did not profess to play upon any 
musical instrument, but could worry out 
chants, and hymn tunes, and airs upon 
either flute, organ, or piano. 

He had made a great stir in his time 
over Gregorian music, and had drilled 
choirs, and instructed priests, and hectored 
schoolmasters upon the subject until he 
grew tired of it, and dropped it for some 
other ecclesiological fancy of a more 
*' advanced" type. 

Whatever the Archdeacon's real know- 
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ledge of the theory of music might have 
been, and there were some who questioned 
his very thorough acquaintance with the 
science, one thing was certain, he had 
drilled his two eldest daughters into a 
perfectly accurate rendering of the piano- 
forte works of Beethoven and Mozart. 
Their playing was precise, clear, and 
exact, though perfectly automatic in sound ; 
but the Archdeacon liked that, for he could 
not bear any individuality but his own. 
If Eanswith or Blanche had thrown the 
slightest amount of feeling or individual 
expression into their rendering of the 
music before them, it would have dis- 
pleased their father. Bejethoven and 
Mozart were great men, great geniuses ; 
he, the Archdeacon, could read their 
written language ; let no one presume to 
fasten upon it an interpretation different 

from his. 
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So Eanswith and Blanche played on 
night after night their duets, sonatas, and 
symphonies, never varying by a single 
throb or vibration from the last night's 
and the former night's performance; and 
their father, who came up from his study 
expressly for this display, and retired 
immediately afterwards, stood behind them 
beating time with a ruler on the table, or 
sat turning the leaves of a book and noisily 
counting. 

On this night, as on all other nights, the 
two girls played on. It was not an un- 
pleasant performance, in spite of the utter 
absence of all emotion in the players ; they 
played too well for that ; but it was not 
exactly what music should be. Its effect 
might be seen in the attitudes of the 
listeners. 

The Archdeacon sat in one of the old- 
fashioned elbow-chairs with cane backs 
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and seats, that had been in his father s 
house when he was a boy. He had a 
book in his hand, and he twitched the 
leaves and pulled at the pages, as he 
glanced over it, in a way that would have 
sent a nervous person to the verge of dis- 
traction. The Archdeacon had never been 
known to sit quiet or keep his hands still 
for a second, and he now twitched, and 
turned, and twisted, and counted, and 
hummed, and expended as much energy 
over it all as would have carried an 
ordinary man through a day's work. 

Opposite him, on the other side of the 
oval table, sat Mrs. Hyde ; she was doing 
some sort of fancy-work with muslin, and 
cotton, and coloured silks, and was intent 
in getting through the intricacies of the 
pattern before her. Her broad, good- 
humoured face bore its usual sweet ex- 
pression, a trifle thoughtful now perhaps, 
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as her heavy- rimmed silver spectacles 
slipped over her nose in her absorption 
in her work. 

Near a small table, with a lamp upon it, 
drawn towards the open window, sat 
Florence, lazily trying to draw a pig in the 
corners of her sisters' envelopes, with 
which the table was scattered, and begin- 
ning a good many, and completing very 
few. 

There was a pause in the music as 
Blanche turned a leaf that had come in 
two. 

*' Hark !" said Mrs. Hyde, 'M am sure I 
heard something !" 

There was a rumour in the family that 
Mrs. Hyde could hear the flies walking. 
Certainly she always heard sounds before 
anyone else did. 

** Nonsense,'' said the Archdeacon. '* A 
cart going along the road. That last 
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movement again, girls. Your time was 
not quite right at the adagio passage, turn 
back to " 

** Hush ! It is something !" said Mrs. 
Hyde. 

*' Somebody coming here ?" said the 
Archdeacon, going to the door and looking 
out. "Who can it be at this time of night .'^'* 

" The oilman," said Flo, without looking 
up from her paper. 

At this moment there was a loud ring 
at the bell. 

*/ It must be Rejoyce !" cried Mrs. Hyde, 
starting up and oversetting all her muslin 
and silks and laces on to the floor. '* Why, 
how quickly she has come !" 

'* Tut, tut, tut !*' said the Archdeacon, 
going downstairs. 

'' Come down, girls ; we must make her 
feel at home, poor thing !" cried good Mrs. 
Hyde, bustling down after him. 
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The girls followed in a group. They 
were only mildly curious about this new 
cousin ; in fact, they were rather inclined to 
resent her coming among them. Strange 
girls, in their opinion, were never nice; 
they had not their ways, and customs, 
and ideas, and were therefore to be 
regarded with a certain amount of dis- 
favour. 

Charrington Rectory was the " hub of the 
universe " to them. Charrington Rectory 
contained all that was wise, and right, and 
good. People brought up outside it or 
indifferent to its traditions and customs 
were undesirable people. 

The Miss Hydes in themselves were 
sufficient for each other; they were as de- 
voted to one another as it was in their 
natures to be devoted to anything. They 
did not want any other companions. This 
outlandish cousin, whose parents could not 
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with propriety be talked about, was an 
intruder into the privacy of their home 
life, and they mildly resented her accord- 
ingly; only niildly, not unkindly, for the 
Hyde girls were really amiable and well 
disposed, though spoilt by their utter ex- 
clusiveness and the tenacity with which 
they clung to everything of Charrington, 
and despised the rest of the world. 

The servant had opened the hall door 
just as they got to the foot of the stairs, 
opposite it. They did not come forward 
any farther, they wished to survey the 
stranger from a distance at first ; moreover, 
they were shy of meeting anyone in the 
presence of their father, so they stood at 
the stairs and waited, Flo in the middle, 
and Blanche and Eanswith on either side 
of her. 

What the Hyde family had expected to 
behold in the new cousin had never actually 
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been put into words ; but as if by tacit 
agreement it was something on this wise : 

"She will be a tall girl — Uncle Julius 
was as tall as papa. She will be a rough, 
wild sort of girl, something like a farmer's 
daughter. She will not have any educa- 
tion or accomplishments ; perhaps she will 
not even know how to behave at table. 
She will have a loud voice, and make a 
noise in the house. She will be always 
wanting to interfere with our plans. It is 
possible that we may be rather ashamed of 
her. She is sure not to be pretty — Irish 
servants never are — and she is sure to be 
like her mother. She will be dreadfully 
dressed in outlandish clothes, and will, per- 
haps, have some Indian things with her, as 
she has always lived in the woods." 

Such were some of the sentiments that 
occupied the minds of the three Miss 
Hydes as they came down the stairs, and 
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such were in good Mrs. Hyde's mind as 
she hurried after her husband, anxious to 
get down before the servant had time to 
open the door and behold what was per- 
haps an undesirable state of things for the 
poor child. 

But she was too late ; as she crossed the 
hall the door was opened, and a dainty little 
rosebud of a girl came smilingly in among 
them. 

This creature was clothed in pink of the 
softest shade, and that pink was shaded by 
falling creamy l^ce in little frills all about 
it ; on her head was a broad cream-coloured 
hat, over the brim of which fell soft plumes 
of feathers. The hat was fastened up on 
one side and showed a smiling fair face, 
with liquid grey eyes that were moist with 
excitement and expectation. She came in 
among them with hands a little outstretched 
and a deeper flush of pink on her face as 
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she saw them all gathered in the partial 
light of the low hall. 

It was a pretty picture coming in smiling 
out of the dark damp night, enough to 
have charmed the hardest hearts in the 
world. 

So Sir Ethelred Ashton felt as he stood 
in the shadow of the porch, not liking to 
come in, yet feeling that he ought to stay 
and explain to the Archdeacon how he had 
brought his niece there. 

But the Hyde hearts were not hard, 
they were only proper. The supplicating 
sweetness and dainty fresh prettiness were 
lost upon them. The pink gown eclipsed 
them. 

"She is actually not in mourning!" was 
the horrified thought that ran like an 
electric thrill through the five breasts. 
(The servant who held open the door did 
not count, being ignorant and low bred. 
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She was only dazzled by the beauty of the 
fair young visitor.) 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Hyde, re- 
covering herself — the whole thing had only 
occupied a mere moment of time. 

The Archdeacon took her in his arms. 
'' Welcome to Charrington, my dear! God 
bless you !" and he bestowed a kiss out of 
his thick grey beard upon her forehead. 

The embrace and the kiss did something 
for Joyce ; but she felt that there was dis- 
approval somewhere. She received Mrs. 
Hyde's kiss, and her '* So glad to see you, 
my dear ! and how late it is, and so un- 
expected, and how did you come T in rather 
a trembling manner. She felt suddenly 
inclined to cry, and a tight feeling came 
about her heart. She almost wished they 
would not kiss her if they disapproved of her. 
*' These are your cousins," said the Arch- 
deacon, as the girls came slowly forward. 
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" Eanswith, and Blanche, and Florence. I 
think she is a little like Julius, Christina. 
Where is your luggage, and how did you 
get here, eh ?" 

*' Excuse me," said Sir Ethelred, stepping 
forward. ** I have had the pleasure of 
being of some slight assistance to Miss 
Hyde. She could not get a conveyance at 
the station, and most kindly consented to 
share my dogcart. Her luggage will be 
here in a few minutes.*' 

" Dear, dear, dear !" said the Archdeacon; 
**so you have come back to the Court. 
Glad to see you. Hope you will stay 
among us some time. Very kind of you to 
assist my niece. Of course we did not 
know she was coming to-night. Hope it 
has not put you out at all ?" 

** Quite the contrary," said Sir Ethelred, 
as he looked wistfully at the little group at 
the other end of the hall. 
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The Hyde girls were tall and fair, with 
pale brown hair and blue eyes ; pleasant- 
looking girls, but rather cold and dignified 
for everyday use. Just now they looked 
particularly well in the dim light in their 
black dresses, with the dainty little pink 
cousin in front of them. Sir Ethelred 
sighed as he looked at them. He had 
enjoyed his drive so much, and he did not 
relish going back to his solitary great house. 
But he felt almost like intruding already, 
so he bade good-night to the Archdeacon 
and hurried away, saying something about 
not keeping his horse standing, and the 
Archdeacon shut the door. 

The girls had moved upstairs, Joyce 
following them timidly, Mrs. Hyde bring- 
ing up the rear. The Archdeacon turned 
into his study, so they all wandered into 
the drawing-room. Joyce wondered why 
somebody did not say something. Mrs. 
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Hyde went out at once to see about her 
room, and the four girls were left standing 
rather awkwardly together. 

Joyce wondered if it was considered 
proper manners in England for visitors 
to begin the conversation; so she said 
hurriedly, and in her excitement spoke 
in a higher key than she generally did : 

** I was so surprised when I got to the 
dep6t to find no houses there. I thought 
Charrington was quite a town, or at least 
a village. I don't know what I should 
have done if it had not been for Sir 
Ethelred." 

Had poor Joyce selected her little 
overture to conversation with the express 
purpose of offending the Miss Hydes, she 
could hardly have succeeded better. To 
speak in any way disparagingly of Char- 
rington was to trample upon their holiest 
emotions. Eanswith, the most con- 
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servative of the sisters, visibly stiffened 

herself as she moved to the piano; the 

other two expressed their disapproval by 

their silence. 

Joyce made another desperate effort 
** I had such a lovely ride in his buggy 

though, that I was rather glad of the 

distance." 

She was evidently an extremely fast 

girl. Blanche looked graver than ever. 

Flo asked in her usual contemptuous tone, 
*' What is a buggy ?" 

**Oh, a light carriage, just like Sir 
Ethelred's. I have had no end of jolly 
times on them at home." 

No one made any response to this. 
Eanswith went out of the room, and 
Blanche began to collect the scattered 
music. Flo sat very upright on her chair, 
and surveyed the visitor with a good deal 
of directness. 

6—2 
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She was still standing — the girls had 
not thought of asking her to sit down, 
and she was shy of doing so unasked. 

She stood feeling very helpless and 
lonely, and looked at the two sisters. 
Blanche was the shortest, and the fattest, 
and the plainest. She was not a pretty 
girl, but had her mother's amiability of 
expression, coupled with some of her 
father's appearance of uncompromising 
dogmatism. She had rather prominent 
light eyes, and silky light hair of a pale 
brown colour. She was active and 
methodical in her movements, and her 
mother's right hand in all household 
affairs. 

Florence was very like her father ; she 
was a tall girl, rather largely made and 
with awkward hands, yet a fine-looking 
figure on the whole. She had darker hair 
than her sister, and brighter blue eyes, 
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perhaps a little close together in their set-* 
ting and not large for her face, but with 
some of her father s bright shrewdness 
in them. Her face was handsome in its 
way — not so handsome as his, but well 
formed and bright coloured — and she was a 
decidedly striking-looking girl. The girls 
looked at each other, Joyce shyly, Flo 
openly and calmly, looking from her to her 
dress in rather a pointed manner. Joyce 
followed the direction of her eyes. They 
fell on her pink cambric. Reading aright 
her expression, she looked at Flo's dress 
and saw that it was a black one. 

Joyce coloured crimson with indignation. 

** Father expressly told me not to wear 
black," she said hotly, for there was some- 
thing in Flo's glance that she resented. 

** Indeed !" said Flo calmly. 

'*Yes," said Joyce, her pent-up excite- 
ment turning rapidly into anger ; " he said 
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he always hated the humbug of people 
going into mourning, for those who did so 
were the very people who cared least about 
one, and so he wouldn't let me do it at all, 
even for him ;" and tears choked Joyce's 
utterance. 

** Really," said Flo, ** you surprise me ; it 

is quite interesting to be told that we do 
not care for our own uncle." 

" I didn't say so !" retorted Joyce, almost 
fiercely, for she felt as if she could not bear 
much more ; *' but I don't believe you did, 
or you would at least ask his child to sit 
down in your house !" She repented of the 
words the moment she had said them, for 
both the girls looked really shocked, and 
Blanche said : 

** I am so sorry we were so stupid, but 
we didn't think you would want to be 
asked." 

But the excitement of her long lonely 
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journey over, her reception and the chill 
of her new surroundings were altogether 
too much for Joyce. She burst out sob- 
bing. 

At this moment Mrs. Hyde came in. 

" Why, my dear !" she cried. '* What is 
the matter, girls ? is she ill ? Don't sob 
ISO, dear ; what is the matter T 

** We didn't ask her to sit down," said 
Flo. 

"Oh! but, my dear " 

**No, no, no!" sobbed Joyce; **it isn't 
that, indeed !" and the sobs came faster at 
the thought that this was what they would 
think of her. 

" Poor child ! she is tired," said Mrs. 
Hyde compassionately. " Will you come 
to your room, dear ? I am afraid it isn't 
quite in order, as we only got your letter 
this morning ; but we will make it all right 
to-morrow. Blanche, go and get some 
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belladonna. She is over -tired, poor 
dear I" 

. The voice was kind, and the action 
motherly with which Mrs. Hyde bent over 
her. 

*' Thank you/' the girl murmured. " I 
am so sorry to, to '' 

** Never mind, dear. You will be better 
to-morrow. Would you rather not come 
down again to-night ?" 

'* Thank you,'* said poor Joyce, feeling 
like a naughty child being sent to bed as a 
punishment. 

" Very well, dear. We will send you up 
some supper. I hope you won't mind going 
through the girls' room to yours ; but it is 
the only room we have that is not occupied — 
at least, the porch-room is always Walter's 
(our eldest ; he is a tutor at Oxford, you 
know) when he comes to see us, and the 
blue-room Aunt Marion always has. She 
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had it when she lived with us when the 
girls were little. You won't mind, I 
hope ?" 

'* Oh no, not at all," said Joyce, feeling 
very strange and a great interloper in this 
family circle. Was Walter, the tutor at 
Oxford, her cousin too 'i and was this Aunt 
Marion her aunt ? and was she really belong- 
ing to them at all, or a naughty waif taken 
in out of charity for the night ? 

She sat on her bed, feeling very dull and 
cold and miserable, and cried softly to her- 
self after Mrs. Hyde had left her. Then 
she rose and began to undress. Her 
trunks were there, and she took out a 
night-dress and her brush and other things. 
She was too miserable to eat any supper, 
and she wanted to get into bed, where she 
could hide her tearful face from every- 
one. 

As she took off her pink dress and laid 
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aside her pretty hat, some fresh sobs rose 
up in her throat. 

** After all the trouble I took to do what 
father told me to," the poor girl thought, 
'* they only despise me for it. I know 
father would have liked that dress. He 
never was so pleased as when I wore my 
pink gingham, and this is a million times 
prettier than that! They despise me 
because I try to do as he told me. It's all 
a sham their putting on black. They didn't 
care about him a bit when he was alive ; 
and as if my wearing a pink dress made 
me miss him one tiny bit less! O father, 
father, if only you could come back to me !" 
and Joyce cried so bitterly that she forgot 
all about her undressing until a maid 
knocked at the door with a supper-tray. 

Joyce asked her to put it down, and as 
soon as she was gone brought it in, and 
drank off a glass of water. She could not 
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eat anything ; and then hastily undressing, 
she crept into bed. 

Presently a low tap came at the door. 

** Can I bring you anything else ?" asked 
Blanche. 

"No, thank you," said Joyce. 

* * Papa wishes to know if you have what 
you like." 

"It is very nice, thank you ; but I can't 
eat anything to-night." 

"She is sulky," thought Blanche, as she 
went downstairs. " I am afraid we shall 
have a great deal of trouble with her." 

** Well, what does she say i^" said the 
Archdeacon, as she came into the dining- 
room. 

** She says she cannot eat any supper," 
replied Blanche, sliding into her seat at the 
corner. 

" Eh, what ?" said the Archdeacon. 

Blanche repeated her words. 
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He said nothing, but looked in an ex- 
pressive manner at his wife. 

" She is very tired," she remarked apolo- 
getically. 

The Archdeacon made a scarcely per- 
ceptible motion of his shoulders upwards, 
and resumed his supper in silence. 

Clearly Joyce had not made a favourable 
impression. 





CHAPTER V. 



?OYCE slept soundly that night, 
in spite of her sorrows. She 
was in far too good a state of 
health to have her repose disturbed by her 
emotions at present ; so she slept well, and 
woke at her usual time, just before six. 
She started up in bed, not knowing where 
she was for the first few moments ; 
then, as she looked about her room, she 
gradually recollected what had happened 
on the previous day. 

She had taken little or no notice of her 
room before, having been too much over- 
powered by her distress at her reception, 
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and the feeling that she was disapproved 
of, to notice anything about it. Now she 
looked round curiously. 

What she saw was a small room with a 
sloping roof and a curious old dormer 
window, with a broad window-seat set in 
it. The walls were covered with a light 
paper, and all the woodwork was painted 
straw-colour. There was a fireplace on 
the side where the short flight of steps led 
down to the door, and a little railing at the 
top of the steps to prevent the unwary 
from walking over them at night, for the 
door was at their foot. The furniture was 
all good and old-fashioned, but sadly in 
lack of polish. A quaint oval looking-glass 
stood on the long narrow chest of drawers, 
and a pretty, old washstand occupied a 
corner. There were no pictures or orna- 
ments in the room, but the white dimity 
curtains and white quilt, and the light 
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paint and paper, made it a cheerful little 
place. 

** So this is my room," said Joyce to her- 
self. " I don't see why Aunt Christina 
need have apologised for it, for it is nice 
enough. I can soon fix it up a bit 
and make it pretty. I am glad it is not 
lumbered up with too much furniture, 
but gives me room to fling around a 
bit." 

And Joyce jumped out of bed and 
executed an impromptu dance in the 
middle of the floor, in her night-gown. 

Her good sleep had restored the 
natural buoyancy of her spirits, and this 
morning she felt as happy as last night 
she had been miserable. 

The drawn window-blind next attracted 
her attention. Wondering what there was 
outside, she drew it up and looked out. 
Immediately below her was a red-brick 
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path, into which the back-door opened. A 
thick yew and privet hedge divided that 
from the bottom of the lawn that sloped 
down to the house, the drawing-room wing 
being exactly opposite her. She could just 
see the big trees at the upper end of the 
lawn, and the beautiful silver birch by the 
drawing-room window with the cherry 
orchards behind it. 

It was all fresh and dewy in the early- 
morning, and the scent from the roses and 
mignonette floated up to her. 

'* What a dear, pretty, old place!" she said 
to herself ''It must be hundreds of years 
old ; all the tiles on the roof are covered 
with moss and lichen, and that ivy must 
have grown up the wall for ages ; it is 
beautiful to be in a really old English 
house. It is not nearly so big as I thought 
it would be, but it is ever so much prettier. 
I guess I will get up and dress." 
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Arraying herself in one of her old plain 
cotton dresses, Joyce prepared to go down. 
Then she recollected with dismay that to 
do so she would have to pass through her 
cousins' room. She listened intently at 
the door. There was not a sound ; they 
were evidently both asleep. 

*' What shall I do ?" she said. " I don't 
like to go in ; it may wake them, and they 
might not like it. I wish, after all, Aunt 
Christina could have given me a room all 
to myself. I wonder if there is any other 
way of getting out ?" 

She looked all round the room ; there 
was no other doorway. She looked out of 
the window. It was too high and too 
small to get out of without very consider- 
able difficulty. 

** And I do so want to go out and see 
the place before breakfast," she sighed. 
^* It will be just horrid if I am to be kept 

VOL. I. 7 
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mewed up here every day until breakfast- 
time ; yet I am afraid the girls will think 
me intrusive if I go into their room while 
they are asleep." And Joyce walked dole- 
fully back to her bed. 

As she crossed the room she trod on 
something hard. She felt the carpet 
There was evidently something under it 
The room was not carpeted all over, only 
a square in the middle, and a mat beside 
the bed. Joyce pulled up the carpet, 
which was an old light one. In the floor 
was a trap-door ; she had trodden on the 
hinge. 

She raised it with some considerable ex- 
citement. Could it be that she actually 
had in her own room a secret hiding-place, 
or staircase, such as she had read about in 
Sir Walter Scott ? That would indeed 
reconcile her to all privations. Perhaps 
there might even be legends attached to its 
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existence ; anyhow, she could manufacture 
them for herself by the dozen. 

She looked down as she raised the trap. 
There was a steep narrow staircase, with 
a door at the bottom. Trembling with 
delight, she descended it, and finding the 
door unbolted, opened it. There was 
nothing very romantic on the other side. 
Only a large room, with a great open 
chimney and a copper for washing, a 
pump and sink, and a place for coals in 
the corner. It was evidently some sort of 
back-kitchen but little used. 

There was total silence in all this part 
of the house. Joyce advanced a little 
timidly and looked about her. Two or 
three steps led into a brick passage with 
doors opening out of it, evidently leading 
to the kitchen and pantries. A door in 
front of her apparently opened into the 
paved pathway she had seen from her 
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Window. It was only bolted, not locked, 
and Joyce opened it, and with a little cry 
of delight passed out into the warm morn- 
ing sunshine. 

Here was a way by which she could get 
in and out without disturbing anybody, a 
way which she could use without any fuss. 
She was much delighted. 

" Now for a good exploration," she 
thought, as she followed the pathway 
round the end of the house. 

It led her to the coach-house, an old 
thatched building standing under the tall 
trees, which completely filled up the space 
between the house and the orchards. She 
passed by it, and leaving the path, plunged 
into a thicket of low bushes under the 
trees, and eventually found herself on the 
edge of a small pond. 

It looked a pretty, quiet place with the 
summer sun glancing through the leaves 
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upon its Still surface. Joyce was delighted. 
It was such a nice place to come and think 
in. But she could not stay and think now ; 
she must get into those beautiful orchards, 
real English cherry orchards. She climbed 
the low fence and stood almost knee-deep 
in the soft rich grass. 

At this moment the sound of voices and 
laughing broke upon the still air, and in 
the farther corner she could dimly discern 
some men and women with long ladders. 

" They are cherry-pickers I" she cried. 
'' Oh, how delightful ! Why, father has 
told me of the cherry-picking over and 
over again !'* and setting off, she ran like a 
deer across the long grass towards them. 

There were several men with long 
ladders, and some women had already 
mounted them, and were high up among 
the leafy branches putting the crimson 
fruit into baskets. They all stopped their 
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work, and looked curiously at the eager, 
bright-faced girl who came up to them. 
" Good-morning," she said, with her short, 

Californian directness. ** You are having a 

J" 

real good time of it here !" 

" Mornin', miss," said one who appeared 
to be the foremost among the men, touch- 
ing his hat. 

There was a pause. No one said anyr 
thing more, but they all looked curiously 
at her. 

Joyce felt that the responsibilities of 
conversation again rested upon her. 

** Isn't it a lovely morning!" she said. 

The man who had spoken before turned 
up his head knowingly, and looked at the 
patches of blue sky between the thick 
leaves. 

" It'ull be rain Tore night," he said. 

Joyce was rather disheartened by this 
remark. " How curious English people 
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are !" she thought to herself. *' They don't 
seem to know how to talk." 

**You are gathering cherries," she said 
aloud. 

*'Well, I expect I am/* said the man, 
slowly looking up at the trees as if there 
was some doubt about the matter. 

Joyce felt that he was hopeless, and 
turned to one of the women who was pre- 
paring to ascend a ladder. 

** Do you pick all day ?" she asked. 

" Oh yes, miss," said the woman, briskly 
enough ; " and glad we are to get it to do." 

** Are you allowed to eat any ?" asked 
Joyce. 

The woman only laughed, and prepared 
to go up the ladder. 

" I should like to help," said Joyce, look- 
ing after her. 

" Are you from the Rectory ?" asked the 
surly man of her. 
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" I am Archdeacon Hyde's niece," she 
said. " I only came last night." 

A murmur of interest ran among the 
pickers. They all stopped their work 
again and looked at her^ and one or two 
small boys, who had been surreptitiously 
cramming cherries and cuffing each other, 
ran away and hid behind a tree. 

•' Yes," said Joyce, feeling delighted that 
she had at last some one interested in her 
conversation. " I came all the way from San 
Francisco by myself. Do yoii know where 
that is ?" she asked of one of the women. 

" Never 'eard of it, not I aven't," she 
answered, shaking her head. 

"Well, its in America, a long way over 
the sea. Right across on the other side of 
America. I have been travelling three 
weeks." 

The surly man shook his head doubtfully 
at this, and moved away to another ladder. 
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The evident interest of the women de- 
lighted Joyce, and she was giving them an 
animated account of her travels when the 
surly man interrupted her by saying : 

** Yer can *ave so many cherries as yer 
please ; they're all the Harsh Deacon's." 

Joyce's narrative was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by this speech, and she 
mounted a ladder with alacrity and was 
soon half buried in the fruitful boughs. 

As she was laughing, and eating, and 
chattering in the lightness of her heart, 
she was suddenly startled by hearing a 
voice below her say : 

" Won't you catch it jolly well when the 
governor knows you are here !" 

She nearly tumbled off the ladder in her 
sudden alarm. 

*'What is it — what's the matter.^" she 
said, and looking down perceived a tall, 
lanky youth clad in a very shabby suit of 
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brown, who stood with his hands in his 
pockets looking up at her. There was no 
doubt as to his being a Hyde. There 

were the deep-set shrewd eyes, the straight 

■ 

features and the general Hyde contour of 
countenance ; but this lad had a sulky 
abashed look about him, very different to 
the dignified contemptuousness of the girls 
and their father. He gave one the im- 
pression of always wanting to lean against 
something, and the lines of his face melted 
away into what looked weakness of pur- 
pose. Had he been straightened up and 
smartened up, and had a little hopefulness 
infused into his system, he would have been 
a handsome fellow enough. As it was, he 
looked loafing, and seedy, and listless, and 
disreputable. Joyce turned round on the 
ladder and looked down at him. He 
regarded her with a kind of indifferent 
curiosity. 
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" I say, won't you catch it !" he repeated. 

" Catch what, from whom ?" asked Joyce 
indignantly. 

The youth turned away with a shrug. 

** Oh, it's nothing to me," he said ; ** you 
can go cherry-picking for all I care." 

Joyce looked and felt extremely puzzled. 

'' That's Master Robert, the Harsh 
Deacon s youngest son," said the woman 
next to her, in a whisper. 

Joyce ran down the ladder, and after the 
lad, who had strayed carelessly away among 
the trees. She touched him on his arm. 

** Cousin Robert," she said, and held out 
her hand to him. 

He looked at her with surprise at first, 
then took the little hand gently between 
his own. 

" I am Joyce," she said ; " I didn't know 
I had a boy cousin, too !" 

He blushed and looked a little sheepish. 
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" I am not a boy," he said. "lam grown 
up ; I am eighteen. But I don't wonder 
you think I am a boy; I am not taught 
anything." 

The little flash of indignation, and the 
sorrowful tones in which he spoke, went 
straight to Joyce's heart. She put her arm 
in his, and kept close beside him. 

" I am not quite eighteen yet," she said, 
'* and I don't know much either. I guess 
we shall be friends." 

She could not have said anything that 
would have cheered the downcast lad so 
much. He was too shy to press the hand 
she had put in his, but he looked at her half- 
gratefuUy, half-sheepishly, and then smiled. 

*'Why didn't I see you last night?" she 
asked him, as they walked on through the 
orchard together. 

" They never told me anything about it," 
said the lad sullenly. " I never knew you 
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were coming till I came in to supper. I 
was over at the forge when you came." 

** Didn't tell you !" said Joyce, in amaze- 
ment ; ** didn't you hear about my letter ?** 

*' Not a word ! The governor was vexed 
with me yesterday about something, so I 
didn't come in to tea, and nobody ever 
talks at dinner. You'll soon know," he 
added gloomily, glancing at her. 

Joyce looked scared. 

** What did you mean just now by saying 
I should catch it ?" she asked. 

The lad shuffled uneasily in the long 
grass beside her with his feet. 

*' Oh well, I don't know," he said ; '' but, 
you see, the girls wouldn't think of going 
out among the cherry-pickers and getting 
up ladders." 

** Do you ?" asked Joyce. 

*' Oh yes, I do ; but then it's different 
for me." 
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'' It isn't a bit different," said Joyce 
indignantly. *' I have been up queerer 
places than ladders with father in the 
Rockies, and I shall do just always what 
he likes me to." 

The boy looked at her with a kind of 
wondering admiration. 

'* By Jove! you're a plucky one," he said. 
** Well, I wouldn't be in your shoes for a 
trifle ;" and with this consoling remark he 
unfastened the gate that led from the 
orchard into the garden. 

" Oh, there are some of the blinds up !" 
cried Joyce, catching sight of the house; 
*' and I did so dreadfully want to go around 
before breakfast. Do show me all you can, 
Robert." 

Robert brightened up considerably at 
this request. 

**Of course I will," he said. '*Come along 
this way. I have a lovely litter of setter 
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pups this way — real stunners !" and he led 
her towards the farmyard. 

It was a good-sized yard, with a ro\\c of 
pigsties and fowl-houses at one end, and a 
large old gabled barn with horse-stalls 
below on the other side, and a green duck- 
pond beyond. The end of the house that 
bordered the farmyard had only one window 
in it that belonged to a little room where 
books were kept, and the lower wall was 
covered by some large fig-trees, with a 
dove-cot above them. 

Joyce was delighted with the farmyard 

and all about it, with the pony in the stable, 

■ 

the old sow in her sty, the ducks and 
geese, and hens and pigeons, and particu- 
larly with the setter pups. So engrossed 
were she and Robert in the contemplation 
of these delightful creatures that it was not 
until Blanche had opened the gate and called 
to them several times that they heard her. 
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" My eye!" said Robert, hastily scrambling 
on to his feet — he had been kneeling beside 
the objects of his affection — ** we are late 
for prayers !" 

He was in such evident concern that 
Joyce followed him, feeling unaccountably 
guilty. Blanche had turned and gone into 
the house as soon as she saw that they 
were following her, and the two stole into 
the hall feeling very like culprits. 

There was nobody visible, but the study- 
door was open, and Robert led the way 
there. To Joyce's dismay, she found the 
whole family ^assembled within, the Arch- 
deacon standing before a faldstool at the 
library-table, on which an open book was 
resting. His hands were folded together 
and held before him, and he was looking 
over his shoulder towards the door in very 
evident annoyance and impatience. Facing 
his back — their backs were all towards the 
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door — was a row of the family: Mrs. Hyde 
at the inner end, then Blanche, Florence, 
and Eanswith ; behind them were the 
servants. 

Joyce in great trepidation stepped into 
the room. There was an alarming silence. 
She did not know where she was expected 
to stand, and Robert in a sheepish manner 
had stolen clumsily up in front of the girls 
to take his place a little behind his father. 

Joyce felt that it would be dreadful to 
have to speak in this displeased silence ; 
but to stand in the same room and not 
speak to her aunt would be \yorse still, so 
in a very faltering voice she said : 

" Good-morning, Aunt Christina." 

Mrs. Hyde started and looked round. 
The girls stiffened, the Archdeacon looked 
round in great displeasure and gave a low 
warning '*Hu — sh!" more dreadful to Joyce 
than if he had threatened to slay her on 

VOL. I. 8 
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the spot. She heard Robert give a choke 
as if something had amused him very 
much, and she felt that if the girls' eyes 
had belonged to the Gorgon family they 
could not have had a more petrifying in- 
fluence. Utterly abashed and not knowing 
what else to do, she slid into the space 
Mrs. Hyde and Blanche made for her 
between them, and felt how comfortable 
it would be if the floor would swallow 
her up. 

The Archdeacon looked round again 
sharply, as if asking if there was to be 
any more delay or disturbance, and then 
joining his hands afresh, began the morning 
devotions. They consisted of an abridged 
version of the Sarum office of Prime adapted 
to the use of the children of the modern 
Church of England. A psalm was re- 
peated ; the girls said theirs without 
books, but when Mrs. Hyde handed 
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Joyce one she could not find the place, 
and by the time that Blanche had found it 
for her, the psalm was over. The Creed, 
General Confession, and various other 
formulas were repeated aloud on a note 
by all the family. Joyce unfortunately 
knew none of these, for such education as 
she had enjoyed had not gone in the 
liturgical direction. When, however, the 
Archdeacon began the Lord's Prayer she 
felt that she knew her ground, and with a 
laudable desire to make amends for her 
former silence began ** Our Father" in a 
tolerably loud voice. To her dismay she 
found herself alone in this, for the rest of 
the congregation only took up the prayer 
at the second sentence, and she did not 
venture on even a single " Amen " for the 
rest of the service. 

But silence did not bring safety, for 
when at the conclusion the Archdeacon 

8—2 
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got up to pronounce the benediction, 
Joyce, fancying it was all over, half rose 
too, and then dropped down with rather a 
thump on perceiving that the others re- 
mained kneeling. She had never felt more 
hot and uncomfortable in her life than she 
did at the end of this ceremony, and to 
add to her discomfort, Robert, whom she 
had begun to look upon as an ally, dis- 
appeared as soon as it was all over. 

The servants of course retired first, 
Robert dexterously slipping behind his 
father and passing out under cover of 
Eanswith's tall figure. Then the Arch- 
deacon, turning round, made as though he 
was ready to receive the salutations of his 
family. Eanswith stepped up to him and 
received a kiss on her cheek, he holding 
her head with both hands. A low " God 
bless you, my love," and she retired to 
make way for Blanche, who afterwards 
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gave place to Florence. Joyce, not know- 
ing what else to do, came timidly forward 
and received the same embrace and the 
same blessing, the ** my love " being 
changed, however, into "my dear." It 
was a slight and not unnatural change in 
the words, but Joyce's heart swelled at the 
change in the tones, they so plainly said, 

" What a grievously ill-behaved person you 
-i 

have been !'* 

The girls had all passed into the hall, 
and thither Joyce followed them. They 
each took her hand and gave her a cold 
kiss on her cheek. There were no words 
of welcome, or indeed of anything else ; for 
the study-door was open, and the Miss 
Hydes never talked in the presence of their 
father. 

Mrs. Hyde came out from the kitchen 
regions and kissed Joyce kindly, and hoped 
she had slept well ; and then they all went 
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into the dining-room, where they found 
Robert cutting the bread. He did not 
take any notice of anybody except his 
mother, who kissed him as she passed to 
her place at the end of the table. 

" Have you seen your cousin, Robert ?" 
she asked. 

Robert nodded, and at this moment the 
Archdeacon came in. 

** Tut, tut ! breakfast not ready !" he said, 
as he sat down. ** Mamma, you really must 
see about those servants. This is too bad." 

** It is coming directly, love,*' said Mrs. 
Hyde. ** Blanche dear, will you go and 
see what the delay is .'^ It was all ready 
when I came in.** 

Blanche was met at the door by the 
servant, who laid some fish, and eggs, and 
toast upon the table. 

'* Dear, dear, dear !" said the Archdeacon; 
** we ought to have got some hot cakes for 
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Rejoyce. Buckwheat-cakes are the thing 
— are they not ? Mamma, do you think 
we can get some buckwheat ?" 

** Oh no, please, not for me !" cried Joyce, 
delighted that her uncle should think of 
her so kindly. " I don't care about them a 
bit, and I am so crowded with cherries I 
don't think I want any breakfast at all." 

" Eh — what ?" said the Archdeacon in 
his quick, sharp manner, turning his keen, 
overshadowed eyes upon her, until they 
seemed to pierce her. '*We dont say 
'crowded' in this country. Did you say 
cherries ? What cherries ?" 

" Your cherries," said Joyce feebly, her 
cheeks scarlet with shame. " I have been 
out in the orchard, and — and I saw some 
cherry-pickers — and they told me I might 
pick some !" 

"What! did you go up the ladders i*" said 
the Archdeacon sternly. 
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** Yes," said poor Joyce, with difficulty 
keeping back her tears ; it was so hard to 
have the three girls, and Mrs. Hyde, and 
the Archdeacon all looking at her as if she 
had done some wicked thing. ** I have 
been up plenty of ladders in California 
with father." 

" People may do things in California that 
they cannot in England,** said her uncle, 
not unkindly. *' Young ladies don't climb 
ladders in England. I hope you were 
not talking with the people ; there are 
some rather undesirable characters among 
them." 

" I did talk a little,** said Joyce ; " they 
seemed to like to hear about my journey." 

" Really, really !** said the Archdeacon, 
'* My dear," to his wife, *' I think our little 
relative had better go about with the girls 
for a little while until she gets used to our 
ways.'* 
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Joyce's tears were rising very hot and fast, 
when she was comforted by a kick under 
the table. It came from Robert, and was 
doubtless intended to convey consolation 
of some sort. As such Joyce certainly 
received it, and gulped down a rising sob ; 
but when she looked at his face for con- 
firmation of his intentions, he was stoHdly 
intent upon some bread and jam. Another 
kick directed with greater vigour than the 
former one, however, satisfied her, and she 
finished her breakfast decidedly comforted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



% S soon as breakfast was over, and 
the Archdeaxron had retired into 
the sacred privacy of his study, 
the girls and Mrs. Hyde glided almost im- 
perceptibly away from the dining-room, 
and dispersed about the house. Robert 
had gone away directly after his father, so 
Joyce was left alone, wondering what she 
ought to do next. She did not like to go 
into the hall for fear of encountering the 
Archdeacon, of whom she was beginning 
to feel rather afraid. So she hung about 
one of the windows, lonely and unhappy. 
Presendy she saw Robert come in at the 
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gate and saunter along towards her, keep- 
ing on the turf as though he did not wish 
his footsteps to be heard. He came to 
the open -window at which she stood, and 
looked in to see if she was alone. 

''Where are they all gone.'^" asked 
Joyce. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

'* Don't know. They will be here soon, 
I dare say. I say," a little nervously, "don't 
you bother about the governor s speeches. 
He s always awfully sharp upon everybody. 
You will soon get used to it." 

** You don't seem to have got so yet," 
said Joyce, laughing, as she remembered 
the extremely uncomfortable air which 
Robert had put on whenever his father 
had addressed him during breakfast. 

** Oh, it's different for me," he said hastily. 
" You see the governor is always jawing 
me about something, and he's so precious 
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sharp I never can tell what may not have 
come to his ears." 

" But you don't do things you are scared 
about his knowing, do you ?" asked Joyce. 

The lad laughed uneasily, and shuffled 
against the window as he put a sprig of 
jessamine in his mouth. 

" But you don't, do you ?" persisted his 
cousin. 

" What else have I got to do T he an- 
swered, almost savagely, turning round to 
look at her. " Can't you see how neglected, 
and ignorant, and useless I am } Why, I 
am not fit " 

The room-door opened, and Eanswith 
came in. Robert was out of the garden 
and down the road in a moment. 

'' Was that Robert ?" Eanswith asked. 

'* Yes," said Joyce, blushing she knew 
not at what, but somehow Eanswith's tones 
had made her do so. "He was talking to 
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me. I think he is very kind," she added, 
her cousin's cool superiority of manner 
exasperating her quick nature. 

'* I came," said Eanswith, not taking the 
slightest notice of this little outburst, " to 
tell you that we are just going to dress for 
church, and to ask if you would like to 
come too ?" 

" Church ! why this is Friday !" cried 
Joyce. 

^'We go to church every day," said 
Eanswith. " Papa has always had daily 
service here." 

" I guess you must find it thundering 
slow," said Joyce slowly, looking at her 
cousin. 

*^ We do not use such expressions as that 
in England," said Eanswith icily. " More- 
over, we consider it a great privilege. I 
presume when you have been here a little 
while you will at least know how extremely 
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distasteful that light manner of talking of 
sacred things is to us." 

** I didn't mean to say anything to vex 
you," said Joyce humbly. " But do you 
really mean that you like going to church 
every day ?" 

'* Decidedly we do. I must not stay 
here any longer now, for it is getting late. 
Are you coming ?'* 

** Oh, cert'nly !" said Joyce, and she ran 
upstairs into her room. **What a queer 
thing," she said to herself, *' going to church 
every day I I guess I shan't like that a 
bit. I wonder if Robert goes } And oh ! 
what dress ought I to wear ? Folks always 
wear their best clothes to go to meetings 
in, I believe. I don't a bit want to put on 
that lovely blue dress yet, but I suppose I 
must, as it's my best, and I shouldn't like to 
seem disrespectful to my uncle and aunt ;" 
and Joyce began hastily changing her dress. 
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While she was doing so Blanche called 
from her room, " Are you ready ?" 

'* No, not quite yet," said Joyce, *'but I 
will hurry up considerable." 

*' I am going on with Eanswith," said 
Blanche. " Flo will wait for you. Papa 
and mamma are gone on." 

"All right, ril hurry up," said Joyce, 
tumbling on the new blue dress. It took 
her some little time, for she could not un- 
derstand the complicated fastenings at first. 
Just as she finished Flo called out to her 
to be quick, and that she would wait for 
her in the hall. Joyce hurried on the broad- 
brimmed hat ; she could not resist taking 
one peep at herself in the glass before 
going down. 

** It's real pretty," she said admiringly. 
" I never saw a lovelier set-out. If this 
doesn't please, I don't know what will ;" 
and she ran down the stairs. 
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Flo was in the hall, dressed in a black 
cotton dress with white round spots on it, 
and a hat of the same material. She looked 
extremely surprised at Joyce's appearance. 

'* What have you dressed yourself like that 
for T she asked. " I should think you were 
going to a garden-party ;" and she smiled 
contemptuously. 

" I thought folks always wore their best 
clothes to go to meeting," said Joyce, feel- 
ing suddenly very small indeed. 

** People who only go to church on 
Sundays do so," said Flo. ^^We do not 
keep our church-going for Sundays only. 
You cannot possibly walk to church in that 
costume on a Friday morning, and there is 
no time now to change it ;" and Flo looked 
decidedly annoyed. 

" What shall I do T asked Joyce. 

" I am sure I don't know," said Flo, in an 
aggrieved tone. " We shall be late as it is. 
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Haven't you a waterproof or anything that 
would cover it ? We shall have every- 
body staring at you ; and do change your 
hat, quick !" 

Joyce ran upstairs, and getting her old 
travelling-cloak, hastily pulled it over the 
offending dress, and put on her plain straw 
hat. 

** There, will that do ?" she asked, as she 
ran down again. 

**Yes; come along quickly," said Flo, 
after a slight glance at her cousin. 

They walked on in silence for some 
minutes. The road led beside the small 
orchard, and on the other side of the way 
was a piece of ornamental water belonging 
to Ashton Vicarage, which stood behind 
some trees on that side. It was a leafy 
pleasant road at first, and then the trees 
suddenly stopped, and the path went across 
great hop-gardens and beside wide-spread- 
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ing cornfields. The village of Charrington 
lay towards the right, and a branch road 
from the church road led towards it. The 
church was about a mile from the Rector}% 
and more than half a mile from the village, 
the inhabitants of which did not appear to 
concern themselves much about the service 
that was to be held, for Joyce could not 
see a single person anywhere on the road. 
She wondered whether anybody beside the 
Hydes ever attended the daily service. 

There was very little conversation be- 
tween the girls ; Joyce felt too much hurt 
by her cousin's manner and words to say 
anything, and Flo was too much occupied 
in hurrying on to speak at first. By-and- 
by, however, she said : 

** I am glad you can walk so quickly ; I 
think we shall be in time after all.'' 

** Why are you so anxious about it ?" 
asked Joyce, the memory of Flo's smile 
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Still sore within her. "Is your father likely 
to whip you if you are naughty and late ?'* 

The audacity of the question astonished 
even Flo. She did not reply for a moment, 
then she said : 

** You will soon learn that gentlemen in 
this country do not correct their daughters 
in so barbarous a manner." 

" Really !" said Joyce, with a slight nasal 
drawl in her tones, which she rightly 
guessed would be extremely^ aggravating 
to her new relation. **You don't say 
so ! I rather calculated that you'd been 
raised on them thar lines, seeing how 
precious skeared you all are of speaking 
before him." 

It was naughty of her to use the Califor- 
nian vernacular, which she necessarily 
knew well, though her English was 
generally tolerably pure ; but she could not 
resist the enjoyment of annoying Flo. 

9—2 
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** I don't see why I should not pay lur 
back in her own coin," the girl thought 

'' She is just my age, and has no more right 
to give herself airs than I have. I needn't 
behave to her like I should to uncle and 

« 

aunt." 

Flo's indignation showed itself in her 
flushed face, and her increased rate of 
walking. They had just come to the 
corner where the roads branched off to the 
church and village, and she hurried her 
companion past it, and along between the 
thickset hedge of an orchard on one hand, 
and another wide field on the other. A 
group of trees and a gate stood at the end 
of this field, and then the road went down 
a slight hill to the church. The girls 
heard the bell plainly as they turned the 
corner. Then Flo spoke : 

'* You are extremely impertinent," 

*' Oh, certainly," drawled naughty Joyce. 
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** It runs in the family. Father always 
said I was a true Hyde." 

This was equivalent to a declaration of 
wan Joyce followed it up by unbuttoning 
her waterproof. 

** It's powerful hot," she remarked, taking 
it off. " Guess if I don't want to be roast 
I had better peel ;" and she hung the 
garment on her arm. 

Flo walked on in severe displeasure, 
until they came to the gate at the end of 
the field ; here she stopped. 

*'Will you have the goodness to say 
whether you intend to walk quickly or 
slowly ? for whichever you do I shall do the 
other thing ; as I do not choose to appear 
in church with a person in a dress whose 
sleeves only come to the elbow, and which 
is only suitable for an evening dress. I 
am sure papa " 

" You needn't go on," said Joyce, her face 
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scarlet, and her eyes flashing. " I don't 
require to be told twice that you don't con- 
sider me fit company for you, and I can 
only tell you that if you had not been a 
Hyde, my father wouldn't consider you a 
lady at all, to judge from your manners. 
You had better go to church and ask to be 
taught how to behave. I know already, 
so I won't go. Good-bye." And Joyce 
seated herself on a railing, swinging her 
feet in defiance of all known codes of 
young-lady manners. 

An angry reply was on Flo's lips, but 
the bell at that moment changed ; she had 
only three minutes more to get to church 
in : so instead of answering her cousin, she 
drewup her tall figure a little more stiffly and 
walked at a dignified pace down the hill. 

Joyce, left behind balancing herself on 
the rail, felt, as indeed she was, a naughty 
child. A sudden inclination to cry came 
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over her at the thought that in the very 

first day of her sojourn in her new home 

she had quarrelled with one of her cousins. 

" And I meant to be so very, very good/* 

sighed the girl, " but they needn't start by. 
thinking me so naughty. I don't mean to 
be ; I can't help it that I am different to. 
them. They ought not to think it a crime 
to be different. All the world can't be 
Hydes of Charrington. But I do wish I 
hadn't been quite so provoking to Flo. 
Yet she was very nasty about my dress. 
Why couldn't she have told me nicely 
instead of smiling like that ? I don't like 
her a bit, and it was ever so much prettier 
than hers. Even in California I never 
wore anything so ugly as black with white 
spots on it ;" and in the midst of her distress 
Joyce could not forbear a glance at her own 
elegant costume. 

'•And such boots," continued Joyce, pur- 
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suing this more agreeable line of reflection. 
" I never wore such boots in my life, so 
clumsy and bad fitting. Father always got 
me nice boots. He said ladies might almost 
be known by well-fitting boots ;" and Joyce 
surveyed her neat little foot with much 
satisfaction. 

** Oh, but I do wish I hadn't quarrelled 
with her," she burst out half aloud as she 
noticed that the bell had stopped. *'I 
wonder if she will make it up again. It 
was real mean of me to say that about her 
father. Yet they all do seem so dreadfully 
afraid of him. Not one of them spoke a 
word all through breakfast unless he spoke 
to them. Why, what lovely times father and 
I had over meals — the fun of the world ! 
I wouldn't have a father like that for any- 
thing. I declare Fd as soon have none ;'* 
and Joyce began to cry in good earnest. 
She was still sitting on the rail, and she 
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had not noticed that it formed part of a 
swing gateway that ended a path leading 
to the village from the church road. She 
was compelled to observe that such was the 
case by a voice behind her saying : 

" I beg pardon, will you allow me to pass ?" 
" Oh, cert'nly !" said Joyce, in great as- 
tonishment, leaping down from her perch. 
She looked round, the tears still wet upon 
her cheeks. She saw a tall and grave- 
looking man, apparently about thirty, who 
took his hat off to her as she confronted 
him. He had brown hair, and a peaked 
brown beard, and kind, very melancholy 
brown eyes. He wore a brown velveteen 
shooting costume, and a dog followed at 
his heels. 

He was looking at her evidently with 
some surprise. Dainty little blue-and-lace- 
clothed figures were not found commonly 
in that part of Kent sitting on railings. 
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*' I didn't know I was in the way," said 
Joyce in some confusion, finding her tongue 
first. *' I — I am a stranger in these parts." 

His steady mild-eyed gaze discomforted 
her somewhat, yet fascinated her too. There 
was a strange tenderness in his bearing, 
formal though it was. She could not help 
looking half shyly, half confidently into his 
face as she said the words. He bowed 
again, not clumsily, but with an air of 
deferential homage that he might have paid 
to a queen had he been her equal. There 
was so much of the man's gentleness of 
nature even in the bow. 

Joyce smiled and blushed ; she knew 
without any telling that the man before her 
was a gentleman. He evidently had seen 
nothing to shock him in the elbow-sleeves 
with the falling lace over the arms, and the 
pale blue costume. He had restored her 
self-confidence, and she felt grateful to him. 
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She stood aside a little to let him open 
the gate that was between them ; he passed 
through it, but did not go on. 

•' Pardon me," he said, " but you say you 
are a stranger. Can I be of any use to 
you ? Have you lost your way ?" 

"No, thank you," said Joyce shyly, and 
blushing again. She felt shy of this 
stranger, not because he was a stranger — 
she had not been in the least shy of Sir 
Ethelred Ashton — but she felt in some in- 
explicable way that this man was different ; 
she could not laugh and bandy playful jests 
with him, so she shrank back a little and 
only said, ** Thank you, but I know my 
way back quite well." 

He saw her shyness and hesitation, and 
not wishing to distress her by his presence, 
lifted his hat and bowed again. She re- 
turned the salutation, still shyly, and he 
walked away. 
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She watched him go down the road to 
the church, saw him pass through the 
churchyard under the lime avenue and 
past the great black yews of centuries' 
growth. '* He is going to church ; I wish 
I had gone," was her thought ; but he 
passed by the porch and out of the church- 
yard by the farther end to a rick-yard and 
oast-house beyond. 

Joyce did not get on the rail again. She 
felt suddenly ashamed of having been seen 
sitting there. A vague sense that she 
would not have liked her new acquaintance 
to have seen her quarrelling with Flo came 
over her. She blushed, and the tears came 
into her eyes to think how silly and childish 
she had been. The presence of this great 
grave tender man had made her feel her 
vanity, and temper, and sharp tongue to be 
such very pitiful things, small meannesses 
that under the influence of his nature had 
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shrunk away into their deserved worthless- 
ness. 

Quieted and humbled, she slowly walked 
away from the little stile where so much 
and so little had happened, and retraced 
her steps towards the Rectory, anxious 
to get back before the family should be 
out of church. 

She changed her dress and strolled out 
into the garden. It was a lovely bright 
June day, and she enjoyed herself under 
the cool shady trees very much. It is true 
she thought longingly of the cherries in the 
orchard, but her experience of the early 
morning made her forbear from passing 
the limits of the garden. 

Presently she saw Mrs. Hyde in the 
doorway. She appeared to be looking for 
some one, and Joyce, remembering the 
episode of the quarrel and the blue dress, 
came guiltily down the lawn. 
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" Oh, my dear," said Mrs. Hyde, " I am 
so sorry ! but I meant to have seen you 
before going to church, only Jane kept me 
so long in the kitchen ; and then papa 
thought we were late, and hurried me off 
with him before I had time to say a word 
to you. I am so grieved, dear, that you 
have been alone all this time." 

Had not the girls told of her, then ? 
Had Flo said nothing ? 

" Where are the girls. Aunt Christina ?" 
she asked, as they went into the house. 

** Eanswith stayed behind to practise the 
organ, and Blanche was going to blow for 
her. I think Flo went round by the village 
with the Miss Sacketts. I have not seen 
them since service. I hope, dear, you have 
not felt neglected !" 

*' Oh no, Aunt Christina," said Joyce, 
feeling more humbled and naughty than 
ever. It was clear her cousins had had 
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the forbearance to say nothing of her 
conduct. ** But, aunt, I am so very sorry. 
Eanswith asked me to go to church, and I 
thought I ought to put on my best dress ; 
and then Flo laughed at it, and made me 
cover It up with a waterproof ; and I was 
vexed and rude, and took it off, and didn't 
go to church at all, and I am so sorry.*' 

Mrs. Hyde looked very much distressed 
and shocked. 

'* My dear child,*' she said, " I am quite 
sure Flo never meant to laugh at you. She 
would not do anything so unkind. You are 
not quite used to our ways yet, dear. ^ You 
will soon settle into them.'* 

" But why should your ways be different 
to other people s ?*' said Joyce, feeling again 
a strong impulse to justify herself. ** Sir 
Ethelred Ashton and a very nice man I 
saw this morning didn't disapprove of me ; 
and I was swinging on a rail, too.'* 
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'' My dear/* cried Mrs. Hyde in horror, 
*• a man you saw this morning ! What do 
you mean ?" 

** I was sitting on a rail after Flo had left 
me — and it was part of a gate, and I didn't 
know it — and he asked to come through. 
He didn't say much, but he looked ^s though 
he thought I was nice !" 

Poor Mrs. Hyde held up her hands in 
dismay. This was a nice niece to be intro- 
duced into the bosom of the Hyde family, 
to be the companion of her daughters — ^a 
girl who would sit on a rail and converse 
with ^ some farmer s son, and probably flirt 
with him. She talked of his looking as 
though he thought her nice ! Could there 
be anything more low and improper ? 

** My dear," she said in great agitation, 
*' I — I really hardly know what to say 
to you. Your conduct is so — really, dear, 
I don't know what to say. Our ways are 
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SO different. I don't know what your uncle 
will say when he hears you have been talk- 
ing with some strange man in that dreadful 
manner. He didn*t quite like your having 
accepted Sir Ethelred's offer, though he 
was a friend of ours, and you did not know 
what else to do ; but this is really — I must 
ask him. My dear, I think it will be much 
the best for you not to go out at all without 
one of your cousins. I don't want to be 
harsh, dear, but this sort of thing does not 
do at all ; it does not, really." 

" But I only just spoke to him," said poor 
Joyce, quite overwhelmed by her aunt's 
evident distress. " I didn't converse a bit. 
Why, I have been quite glad to have even 
a trapper or a miner to talk to in California 
when father was out shooting — and he never 
objected, never — and this man was a gentle- 
man !" 

" Oh, hue, my dear, that would not do 
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here at all. Girls cannot be too careful 
of their acquaintances. Young ladies in 
England never speak to a gentleman until 
they are properly introduced. Promise me, 
dear, you won t do this sort of thing again. 
Why, you will actually be talked about! 
Oh dear, it is dreadful, really !" 

'* I won't indeed," said Joyce, really sorry 
at her aunt's concern. *' But isn't it rude 
not to answer when you are spoken to ?" 

" Gentlemen would not take the liberty 
of speaking without an introduction. My 
dear, you won't do it again ?" 

** He was a gentleman," said Joyce 
stoutly. '* Don't distress about me, aunt. 
I will be as rude as anything next time. 
There's uncle calling you." 

Loud shouts of *' Mamma!" rang through 
the house. It was the only voice that ever 
did ring through that house, and it is need- 
less to say it was the Archdeacon's. 
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Mrs. Hyde rose hastily — they had gone 
into the dining-room — and went into her 
husband's study, shutting the door after her. 

"Poor Aunt Christina! How shocked 
she is, and all for nothing," said Joyce to 
herself. "It wasn't any harm replying to 
him, and I won't think it was. She means 
to be kind, I am sure. She is ever so 
much nicer than the girls. I like her and 
Robert best. I wonder where he is ; I 
will go out in the farm-yard and look." 

So she went round, and there was Robert 
on his knees tenderly ministering to the 
wants of his helpless family. 

" Oh, here you are," she said, seating 
herself on a great pile of straw before the 
barn-door. " I have come out to talk to 
you." 

" All right," said Robert, lifting one of 
the blind squealing little wretches and 
putting it in her lap ; " fire away." 

10 — 2 
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*' I want to tell you something. I have 
had an awful quarrel with Flo. Do you 
think I can make it up again T 

" That depends," said Robert, with a grin. 
"If you told her that Charrington was not 
perfection, I don't suppose she will." 

''Well, I didn't quite say that; but I 
believe I said the Hydes were all imper- 
tinent." 

*' No ! did you ? Well, you are a plucky 
one," said Robert, evidently enjoying the 
recital very much. " What did she say ?" 

*' Oh, I don't know !" said Joyce, jumping 
up, to the detriment of the small puppy, 
who rolled over into the straw. ** No; it 
isn't hurt a bit," she added, picking it up 
and smoothing it ; " but we were both just 
horrid, and she went to church, and I sat 
on a rail ; and oh, Robert, Aunt Christina 
is so shocked ; and do you think the girls 
will speak to me again ?" 
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'* Not much loss if they don't," said their 
brother coolly. " I wish they wouldn't 
speak to me sometimes. They do jaw so 
infernally." 

'* That isn't a nice way to talk," said 
Joyce. 

Robert looked up at her quickly. 

" I say, you are not going to be one ot 
that lot too, are you ?" he asked. 

*' I don't know," said Joyce sorrowfully. 
'* Appears to me I never was found so 
much fault with in my life before." 

" Tell us about what you used to do," 
said Robert, leaving his puppies and 
settling into the straw beside her. 

Joyce brightened. 

< 

**Oh, we just had the loveliest times," 
she said enthusiastically. ** Father and I 
camped out all the summer on the moun- 
tains and in the forests. Oh, it was splen- 
did ! Sometimes we never saw anybody 
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else but old Moose — that was our Indian — 
for weeks and weeks together ; and father 
taught me to shoot and fish, and " 

*' No !" interrupted Robert, his dull face 
lighting up ; ** you can't shoot, can you ? I 
say, what times we will have !" 

•* Rejoyce !" said Mrs. Hyde, opening the 
yard-door. 

'* Bother !" said Robert ; "we can never 
have a minute's quiet without somebody 
interfering. Come out again as soon as 
you can," he called after her. 

** What is it, Aunt Christina ?" said Joyce, 
following her into the house. 

" Come up in the drawing-room, dear. I 
want to talk to you." 

Mrs. Hyde shut the door, and going to 
the sofa in the window, sat down, and drew 
her niece beside her. 

She seemed rather at a loss how to begin. 
Then she kissed the girl and said : 
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** Really, dear, I wish your uncle could 
have spoken himself. It is so difficult to 
know what to say. You are sure you won't 
be offended with me, dear, for taking such 
a liberty ?'' 

Joyce put her arm round her aunt's neck 
and kissed her. 

'* I am sure I never shall be offended 
withj)/(?^, aunt," she said. 

" Thank you, dear ; I am sure I hope 
you will be very happy with us. Indeed, 
I know you will when you get used to us 
and to our ways. You see, dear, you have 
been brought up so very differently. Not 
that I am blaming your poor father, my 
love. I never saw poor dear Julius but 
once, and I thought he was so nice then." 

** And he thought you were, too !" cried 
Joyce, delighted to speak of her father. 
** He told me I should be sure to like you, 
you were so sweet. Those were his words." 
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Mrs. Hyde's face beamed with pleasure. 
It was v^ry rare for her to be praised, and 
this little memory of her in her youth, 
carried through so many years, touched 
her. She kissed her niece affectionately. 

" And I am sure I shall like you, dear, 
she said ; then with a sigh, " Oh dear, I 
wish papa could have told you. He would 
express it so much better than I can ; but 
the fact is, dear, we don't quite like your 
being seen here not in black." 

" But, Aunt Christina," said Joyce, the 
pleasant feeling of her aunt's embrace fall- 
ing away from her, *' you couldn't think I 
did it out of carelessness;" and Joyce's voice 
choked. 

"No, no, my love, of course not ; only, 
you see, it seems so — so odd." 

*' He told me not to wear it," said 
Joyce tearfully; "told me over and 'over 
again not to. He never wore any for 
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mother, though her death nearly killed 
him ; and he told me himself that his life 
had gone in darkness ever since for her, 
and — and I am sure mine will for him !" 
cried the girl, flinging herself down on the 
sofa-cushion in an agony of sobs. 

Mrs. Hyde was in great distress. It 
pained her gentle nature to behold any 
suffering, especially such tempestuous, w^ild 
suffering as Joyce's was. She tried to 
quiet and soothe her, and at last proposed 
fetching the Archdeacon. Joyce rallied a 
little at this, but the sobs still came 
stormily forth in gusts. 

** As if putting on a black frock could 
mean half or quarter as much as doing 
what he told me !" she sobbed indignantly. 

" Oh dear, it's so very distressing !" cried 
Mrs. Hyde, in great concern. " Are you 
better now, dear ? If only your uncle 
would have talked to you, I am sure you 
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would have seen it differently. I put it so 
clumsily." 

" No," said Joyce, touched by her aunt's 
distress ; " I would rather you told me, 
aunt, a great deal rather. But don*t you 
see how impossible it is for me to do so ?" 

'* But your uncle was so very positive," 
sighed poor Mrs. Hyde. " I really don t 
know what to say. Will you talk to him, 
dear ? — at least, I am afraid he will think I 
ought to have settled it all. Oh dear, I 
don't know what to do !" 

" I can't," said Joyce. " I must do as he 
told me, and the Archdeacon " (she would 
not say uncle) ** ought to know better than 
to ask me not to do so." 

*' Oh, my dear !" 

" Yes, he ought not even to ask me to 
do so," repeated Joyce firmly. " Don't be 
frightened, aunt ; it's not your fault. I will 
go down and speak to him now about it" 
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Mrs. Hyde was so extremely taken aback 
by the audacity of this proposal that she 
could ejaculate nothing but a faint, " My 
dear ! Papa !" in a tone of supreme astonish- 
ment, of which Joyce took not the slightest 
notice, but walking downstairs, knocked at 
the study-door. As she did so, the hall- 
door opened, and her three cousins came 
in. They looked much surprised at seeing 
her enter in answer to their father's " Come 
in," and then went upstairs to seek their 
mother. 





CHAPTER VII. 



J IRLS !" said Mrs. Hyde, as she 
heard her daughters come up 
the suirs. 

"Well, mamma, what is it?" asked Flo, 
who was usually the spokeswoman of the 
trio ; " what is the mailer ?" 

" What has upset you, mamma Y' said 
Blanche. 

"Oh, dears, what do you think ! that poor 
dear girl will get herself into such dreadful 
mischief! I really don't know what we shall 
do with her." 

" What has she been doing now ? Com- 
plaining of me because I didn't want her 
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to be seen going to church dressed like a 
ballet girl ?** (Flo had never seen the 
inside of a theatre, so her comparison must 
escape censure.) 

** No, I don*t think she complained ; but, 
Flo, perhaps it was a little thoughtless of 
you to laugh at her. I am afraid you hurt 
her feelings sadly." 

" I didn't laugh, I only smiled ; but you 
should have heard the way in which she 
spoke of papa !" 

" What did she say T asked Blanche. 

" Wanted to know if he whipped us ; and 
she said all the Hydes were impertinent 
(I am sure she is !) ; and you should have 
heard the horrid slang she used !" 

" But was it wise to leave her alone, 
Flo ?" gently urged her mother. " You see 
the poor child is " 

** Oh, nonsense, mamma ! The poor 
child, as you call her, is perfectly well able 
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to take care of herself, I can assure you. 
If I am not mistaken there is something 
very fast about her." 

"She praised Robert to me this morn- 
ing,^ said Eanswithy speaking for the first 
time. 

" Poor Robert !" sighed his mother. 

" Oh yes, poor Robert!" said Flo sharply; 
" although I am Robert's sister, I don't 
think very highly of any girl who prefers 

Robert's society to ours. You know, 
mamma, that he really does not behave or 
speak properly ; and I wonder at any girl's 
caring to be seen with him." 

" Flo, Flo ! you really should not talk of 
your brother so, love." 

" But it's true, mamma. Robert does 
not behave properly, and now he's got this 
girl to side with him, he will be perfectly 
unbearable ; and I am sure he is bad 
enough already." 
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" I don't think it is quite nice of her to 
be going away from us to him," said 
Blanche primly; " but I think, from the way 
she talks, that she must like young men's 
society." 

" Dear, dear, that is only too true," sighed 
Mrs. Hyde, remembering the young man 
and the railing. " I am sadly afraid she is 
rather a fast girl !" 

" How dreadful it was at prayers !'* said 
Blanche. " I do hope she will learn to 
behave better." 

"And she talks quite out loud," said 
Eanswith, who under no provocation ever 
raised her voice above a murmur. ** At 
breakfast she spoke quite out several 
times." 

" She is a young bear," remarked Flo, 
throwing herself lazily into an arm-chair. 
*' Blanche, take my things in with yours, I 
am so tired. By the way, mamma, the Miss 
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Sacketts are coming to call this afternoon. 
They are dying to behold our young 
savage, and I believe expect to see her in 
war-paint and feathers." 

" I dare say you said something of the 
sort to them," said Blanche. 

*' On the contrary," replied her sister 
lazily, '* I told them we had a French doll, 
and they didn't believe it. I cannot help 
the denseness of the agricultural orders. 
I brought my own intellect down to a 
pure statement of facts, and they couldn't 
believe it. Mamma, do get me some 
sherbet ; I am so thirsty." 

" Well, really, Flo !" said her mother, 
but she went down for the sherbet. 

As she was coming up again, Joyce came 
out of the study. 

*' I am not to wear it, Aunt Christina," 
she said. 

*' My dear, really ! what did your uncle 
say ? 
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*' Oh, he said quantities at first about its 
being always looked upon as a mark of 
respect, and a lot more ; but when I told 
him I had promised father not to wear it, 
he said I must keep my word. As if he 
could have said anything else !" the girl 
added indignantly, as she passed on to her 
own room. 

" What was she saying ?" asked Flo, as 
her mother came into the drawing-room. 

** Papa says she must obey her father." 

**What a convenient thing a deceased 
relative is," yawned Flo. " I wish I could 
have one to fall back upon whenever I am 
told to do anything I don't like. Mamma, 
won't one of your numerous uncles do ? 
Wasn't one of them particularly fond of me T 

** Don't, Flo," said her mother; " the poor 
child grieves dreadfully for her father." 

Flo only looked contemptuous, and drank 
her sherbet. 

VOL. I. II 
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** But it IS ! Look ! this is his footmark, 
and here is a piece of paper in his vile 
writing ;" and she unfolded a very dirty 
scrap that was round the stem of the plant, 
and read : " * robert to Flam [a name he had 
for her], Don*t you Laff at yor Cousin again/ 
Isn't it horridly mean of him ? So Robert 
is to be her champion, is he ? Well, I have 
her to thank for my lovely begonia s being 
spoilt. Mamma, it is shameful the way 
that horrid great boy is allowed to go on. 
He is regularly spoilt. Nobody knows 
what I put up with from him, and now 
look at this !" 

" I am so sorry, dear," said her mother 
feebly. 

** Sorry ! as if that would mend my lovely 
plant again. Robert is a great bear ; 
he ought to be punished." And Flo 
gathered the remains of her beloved plant 
together and departed in unappeasable 
anger. 

II — 2 
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*' It really is very dreadful," said Mrs. 
Hyde, looking at Blanche. 

" Flo is right, mamma. It will be posi- 
tively unendurable if those two are to hang 
together in all sorts of ill-behaviour and 
mischief. We must take her under our 
charge in turn, and never leave her out of 
our sight unless she is in her own room." 

Poor Mrs. Hyde sighed ; she did not like 
playing the amateur detective upon her own 
niece ; but what else was to be done ? 

For the rest of the morning Joyce re- 
mained in her room. She was too much 
upset by the events of the day to face her 
relatives again before dinner, so she busied 
herself in unpacking her trunks and arrang- 
ing her clothes in the drawers. Anything 
in the nature of an occupation very soon 
served to chase away any feeling of annoy- 
ance or chagrin with Joyce, so when the 
dinner-bell rang she descended to the 
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dining-room in her usual bright happy 
frame of mind. 

The meal passed without anything re- 
markable occurring, except that Joyce was 
made to feel herself rather unpleasantly 
conspicuous as an unregenerate outsider by 
the presence of some cold mutton brought 
in for her especial benefit. Joyce did not 
know anything about fasting on Fridays 
among English people, having only a vague 
theoretical idea that Roman Catholics in 
far-off ''heathen" times observed some 
such custom. The dinner began with fish, 
of which they all partook, the Archdeacon 
grumbling a good deal at the manner in 
which it was cooked, and expatiating upon 
the delightful maigre dishes he had eaten 
during the last Church Congress when he 
was staying with Lady Harvey. When the 
cold mutton was brought, the Archdeacon 
asked Joyce if she would have some. 
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" Yes, if you please," she said, and was 
helped accordingly, and then observed that 
no one else was even asked to have any. 

It was obviously an established thing to 
go without meat on Fridays. 

Joyce played with her knife and fork 
rather guiltily. She scarcely liked to eat 
the food, and she felt, too, that she was 
keeping everybody else waiting. After a 
moment*s pause, however, Robert thrust 
out his plate towards his father, saying 
gruffly, which was Robert's form of shy- 
ness : 

" Little mutton, please." 

" Eh! what ?" said the Archdeacon ; " did 
you say mutton, Robert T 

*' Yes, please." 

The glare of the quick bright eyes 
under the heavy eyebrows was brought 
to bear full on Robert ; the lad only passed 
his coat-sleeve stupidly across his brow as 
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if to shade his eyes, but still held out his 
plate. His father, after another quick 
glance at his son, cut off some meat and 
gave it him. Flo ostentatiously passed the 
mustard, and Eanswith had to be asked 
twice for the potatoes. 

There was a dead and awful silence, 
broken only by a gulp from Robert at 
intervals as he uneasily devoured his food 
under his father s glance, and the feeble 
clatter of Joyces knife and fork. Her 
hands trembled so that they would clatter, 
and the sound made her more nervous than 
ever. She managed to eat about half her 
meat, and hid the rest under some potato, 
and then laid down her knife and fork. 

The moment she did so th^ Archdeacon 

said : 

• > 

" Blanche, ring the bell." 
** Some more, please," said Robert, sud- 
denly dashing into revolt in a manner thaj 
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astonished himself as much as anyone 
else. 

The Archdeacon pushed the dish almost 
savagely towards him. 

** Help yourself," he said tartly. 
" Mamma, what sweets have we ?" 

^'A sweet omelette, dear, and a rice- 
pudding/' 

" Hum r* said the Archdeacon, as the 
dishes were set before him — " hum ! leather, 
as usual. Mamma, this is really — dear, 
dear, dear, positively uneatable. Don't 
any of you girls know how to make an 
omelette ?" 

No answer ; then Joyce said timidly : 

*' Father said I made the best he ever 
ate ; if you will let me try, I think I could 
please you.*' 

Her offer seemed to please him. 

" Ha> ha, ha !'* he said ; " but we haven't 
ptarmigan eggs, and — what are they } — blue 
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something, and maple sugar here, you know. 
So you can make an omelette, eh !'* 

*' Yes," said Joyce, brightening ; " father 
always liked mine. Once I used up 
thirty-five eggs in omelettes when some 
trappers came to see us, and we hadn't 
any meat in the house." 

Poor Joyce ! the short-lived space of 
her uncle's pleasure was soon over. He 
scowled again, as he fell upon the rice- 
pudding. 

** Eh ! what, trappers "i Did Julius let 
you mix with trappers, and cook for them, 
eh ?" he said sharply. 

Then without waiting for an answer, he 
pushed his chair back from the table and 
strode noisily into his study. 

It had been a most uncomfortable 
dinner. Things were always' uncomfort- 
able at Charrington Rectory when the 
Archdeacon was out of humour. Every- 
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thing was affected by it. Mrs. Hyde's 
tranquil face was overshadowed by anxiety. 
The girls were gloomy, and more than 
usually disposed to taciturnity. Robert, 
who was in a chronic state of silently con- 
sidering himself ill-used, broke out into 
open mutterings and complaints ; the very 
maids crept about in awe, and stole across 
the hall on tiptoe in an aggrieved and 
suffering manner ; and there was no doubt 
about it that the Archdeacon was in a very 
bad temper to-day. 

By common consent the girls fell upon 
Robert. 

** When you have finished gorging that 
meat," said Flo in her iciest tones, " I want 
to speak to you.'' 

"What an elegant expression," said 
Robert, with his mouth full ; " ' gorging ' 
— it's so ladylike." 

'* It's the only fit expression to apply to 
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you," said Flo. " You are positively dis- 
gusting." 

" Flo !" said her mother. 

** You know you are longing for some," 
retorted Robert, who was really eating 
more than he wished out of pure contra- 
dictoriness. " Td bet you'd have some now 
if nobody was looking." 

" You are a low, vulgar-minded boy, and 
I wonder that any lady cares to associate 
with you," said Flo with dignity. 

'* I didn't really think you would have 
done such a horrid thing as you did to-day," 
said Blanche reprovingly. " I was really 
surprised." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself," 
said Eanswith severely. 

" Go it," said Robert sulkily ; *' fire away, 
all the whole bilin' of you." 

" Your language is simply revoltingly 
low," said Flo, getting up. " You are not 
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a bit like a gentleman ; I am really ashamed 
to own you for my brother," and Flo sailed 
out of the room. 

** Well," said Robert savagely, looking up 
as she went out, ** why don't you all go ? I 
ain't fit for you to stop with. Walk out — cut!" 

*' Robert dear !" cried Mrs. Hyde. " My 
dear children, you will kill me if you quarrel 
so dreadfully. My dear Robert, don't." 

" We never quarrel," said Eanswith in 
her frozen way ; " we have never done such 
a thing in our lives. It is only Robert." 

" Oh, it's always Robert," said that youth. 
*' Look here, whose fault is it that I am 
kept louting about the place like a stable- 
man. Do / want to stay here idling my 
time with my hands in my pockets— no 
money, no fun, no life } Do you think I 
want to booze away my life in a hole like 
Charrington ? Why haven't I been kept 
at school ? Why haven't I had the educa- 
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tion of a gentleman ? Why wasn't I sent 
to college like that prig Walter has been ? 
If I ain't clever and bookish I didn't make 
myself so ; I am good for plenty besides 
that. Why am I kept here like this ? I 
say it's a damned, infernal, beastly shame!" 

And Robert kicked his chair over, and 
walked out of the room, and out of the 
house. 

Mrs. Hyde was in tears. 

" Oh dear, dear, it's so very dreadful ! 
Poor dear boy, he doesn't understand how 
papa has been placed ; but it's so dreadful 
for him too, and before Rejoyce too. It 
was so wrong of him ; yet, poor boy, I am 
sure he is not so stupid as papa thinks. 
Oh dear, it's so very dreadful." 

** Don't cry, Aunt Christina," said Joyce, 
coming up and putting her arms round her, 
while Blanche and Eanswith poured out a 
glass of water, and held a smelling-bottle. 
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*' / think Robert is awfully nice, and not 
stupid a bit." 

** Oh, my dear, you don't understand 
Poor dear boy, it is very dreadful ; if only 
papa could get something for him to do! 
Thank you, dears, I am better now. Let 
us go upstairs." 

Joyce lingered behind. It was clear that 
her sympathy was out of place, somehow. 
What was the mystery about Robert? 
She did not like to ask anyone, for it was 
obviously not intended to be noticed. She 
wondered about him a good deal. He was 
not altogether an estimable person, she 
saw ; but she could not help thinking that 
he had far better qualities than his family 
gave him credit for, and possibly was alto- 
gether misunderstood by them. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

§IR ETHELRED ASHTON 
dwelt at Ashton Court, in the 
parish of Ashton, and his ances- 
tors had done the same ever since the 
establishment of the Jutes in Kent. So at 
any rate the family held and taught ; and 
though in the shadowy pre-Norman period 
little or no evidence could be found to up- 
hold the view, certain it is that the manor 
of "Esshetone" was in possession of one 
"^thelred" at the time of the Domesday 
survey, whose father, also named " jElthel- 
red," had held it " tempore Regis Edwardi ;" 
and though, from that time to the days of 
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King Henry II., a little gap occurs in the 
family pedigree, it is equally certain that a 
Sir Ethelred de Asshetone gave large gifts 
to the Priory of Christ Church at Canter- 
bury, to help in the erection of the shrine 
of the martyr archbishop. From that date 
to the present day the genealogy has been 
plain sailing, and the hypothesis of the 
Saxon origin of the family is strengthened 
by the undoubted fact that the Ashton of 
Ashton Court had always, with one excep- 
tion, been an Ethelred. That one ex- 
ception was the first Baronet, who, though 
raised to the dignity by James I., was 
ungrateful enough to join with Sir Edward 
Dering and other " men of Kent *' against 
the unfortunate successor of that monarch. 
Since the seventeenth century, however, 
the Ashtons had retired into private life, 
and had lived as quiet country gentlemen, 
spending their days in the care of their 
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estates, in shooting, hunting, giving 
dinners and going to them, as well as in- 
differently ministering justice at the Petty 
Sessions of the district. There had been 
no harm in any of them. In the last cen- 
tury some might have been hard drinkers 
and fast livers, but it was the fashion of the 
times ; and, as that fashion had passed 
away, the present Sir Ethelred's father 
had been a sober man enough, who having 
gone on the even tenour of his way, and, 
according to the custom of his family, be- 
gotten another Ethelred, passed to his 
rest and to the family vault — passed there 
somewhat earlier than most of them, for he , 
was thrown from his horse and killed when 
his son was hardly out of petticoats, so that 

■ 

there had been a long minority, during 
which Lady Ashton had acted as guardian 
to her son with great satisfaction to herself 
and everybody concerned. 

VOL. I. 12 
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Ashton Court had been rebuilt several 
times since the shadowy Jutish -^thelred 
had raised his first log-shanty on its site. 
Unluckily for its owner, the last time had 
occurred early in the present century, so 
that it was as ugly a piece of architecture 
as could well be imagined. It was big, 
square, stuccoed and glaring, with great 
Corinthian columns to its portico, and a 
marvellously ornate fringe packed away 
out of sight under the roof, while the mas- 
sive windows, where a little ornament 
would have been a relief, were models of 
severity. Within, it was handsome, sub- 
stantial, and comfortable : the drawing- 
room a blaze of gold and crimson, relieved 
by white Parian marble statuettes and vases; 
the dining-room vast, gloomy, and respect- 
able, filled with leather and mahogany, 
Turkey carpets, tapestry curtains, and 
pictured ancestors ; and the other rooms 
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much as might be expected from the ap- 
pearance of these. 

Sir Ethelred was twenty-three, and had 
consequently been in possession of his own 
for some two years. Neither he nor his 
mother had spent much time at Ashton 
Court since the former Baronet's death, 
preferring a smaller and quieter house that 
they possessed somewhere in that vague 
district known in East Kent as the ** Sheers." 
During their absence the Court had fre- 
quently been let, and the tenants had 
nearly always proved undesirable, either by 
their treatment of the house and grounds, 
or by the scandal given by them to the 
neighbours. It was thus with feelings of 
relief that the Hydes and Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnstone, the Vicar and Vicar's wife of 
Ashton, heard that there were to be no 
more tenants at Ashton Court. 

Sir Ethelred had come down with a few 

12 — 2 
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servants to get the place in order for his 
mother, who was to follow later on. She 
had made him the bearer of a note to Mrs. 
Johnstone, so the afternoon following his 
arrival he presented himself before that lady. 
She was a short woman, thin and sharp- 
looking, with little twinkling, cold black 
eyes, and jet-black hair worn in two im- 
movable bands on each side of her face. 
She dressed in black, extremely neatly and 
carefully, and always in the fashion ; she 
had a liking for jet ornaments and trim- 
mings, and was often seemingly encased in 
a garment of shining brittle-looking me- 
tallic black, that added to the general 
primness of her appearance. 

Her house was almost miraculously neat 
and well-kept. A dimness had never ap- 
peared on any of her furniture, a spot 
upon her carpet, a rent in her curtains, 
or a speck of dust upon a shelf. She 
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possessed a house and parlour-maid as 
neat, methodical, and precise as herself, 
and it was currently reported in the neigh- 
bourhood that Mr. Johnstone was always 
made to come in at the back-door and 
change his boots, and no member of the 
household was ever permitted to ascend 
the front stairs save Mrs. Johnstone herself. 

The Johnstones had no children, and as 
not even a house will absorb more than a 
certain amount of polish and care, Mrs. 
Johnstone was fain to look abroad for some 
other slight interest for her life. 

Her husband had his garden, to which 
he was as much devoted as his wife was to 
her house, and he reared and kept a large 
number of rare and fancy birds, chiefly of 
the aquatic sort, who amused themselves 
in the pond that divided his domain from 
Charrington parish. He was also a great 
bee fancier, and often took prizes for honey 
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at neighbouring shows. He was a tall, 
thin man, with a fresh apple-tinted coun- 
tenance, and short, wiry grey hair — 2l keen, 
grey-eyed man, learned about signs of the 
weather and the best sorts of crops to put 
on the land. There was very little of 
the ecclesiastic about him in manner or 
appearance, for he usually wore a round 
shooting-jacket and gaiters, and a battered 
high hat, though it is to be presumed that 
the last, and his white necktie, were con- 
cessions to public opinion in the matter of 
clerical costume. As to his parish, he had 
a hundred and fifty people in it, of whom a 
couple of dozen came to church once on a 
Sunday — he only had one service in the 
week — and of the rest, if anybody wanted 
him they could send for him, he was always 
at home ; but they never did want him, 
and so they never sent for him. 

Mrs. Johnstone was sitting in her glitter- 
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iftg drawing-room, in which the furniture 
looked as though it was made of some re- 
flecting substance, and the carpet and chairs 
as though they had just been uncovered 
for the first time, when Sir Ethelred Ashton 
was announced. 

" So you have come back at last," said 
the lady, looking at him with her sharp 
bright eyes as he took a seat opposite her. 
" Actually made up your mind to come and 
settle here ?" 

"Well, I hardly know yet, Mrs. John- 
stone," said Sir Ethelred ; " in fact I have 
come down to look about me a little." 

'* For a wife ?" asked Mrs. Johnstone. 

Sir Ethelred blushed and laughed. 

** Oh, I am not thinking of anything of 
that sort yet, I assure you," he said. 

** Let me see," said Mrs. Johnstone, 
laying down her knitting, *' who are there ? 
There are the Harrington girls, they look 
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higher than you ; my lord their father dc- 
signs them for a duke apiece at least 
There are Lady Chelney's daughters, very 
pretty girls, but elderly. The Browns, 
not well-bred enough for you ; their mother 
has let them run rather wild. Miss Con- 
stance Hamley ; she is a nice girl, only 
not clever enough. You want a clever 
girl. Sir Ethelred, or you will do something 
foolish one of these days. You must re- 
member that a pretty doll will not do for 
you." 

*' Really I am very much obliged to you. 
I will be sure to remember your kind in- 
structions when the time comes/' said the 
young man, laughing and colouring. 

''Oh yes," said the lady, with a brisk 
nod. ** It's all very well to pretend that ; 
now I dare say if the truth is known you 
are engaged at this present moment" 

'* Indeed I am not/' said the visitor 
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earnestly. He wished afterwards that he 
had not given so unqualified a denial when 
he saw the gratified curiosity depicted so 
plainly on Mrs. Johnstone's face ; she had 
entrapped him into stating his position in 
a way that annoyed him, for he knew what 
an intense gossip and lover of news she 
was. 

** Well, I am afraid you have not come 
to a part of the country rich in eligible 
young ladies," pursued his tormentor. ** The 
Hyde girls are the only ones close at hand, 
except the Mitchels at Southton, and they 
are regular country dowdies." 

" Well, and what is the objection to the 
Miss Hydes T he asked, half-smiling, and 
half-provoked. 

" Oh, the Hyde girls — they are well- 
behaved girls ; but if you marry one you 
must marry all three. Besides, my dear 
Sir Ethelred, Ashton Court is a great deal 
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too near to Charrington Rectory ; for the 
Archdeacon lives there, and you don't sup- 
pose one of those girls is going to presume 
to have any individuality while he is within 
reach — do you ?" 

" I don't see why not," said Sir Ethelred, 
a little warmly. ** The Archdeacon has 
always appeared to me to be a remarkably 
agreeable man, and I am sure my mother 
thinks so." 

** Strass Engel, Hans Teufel'' said Mrs. 
Johnstone. " I don't mean that either; but 
the Archdeacon has a great deal too much 
force of character to allow anybody else to 
have any. Look at that poor youngest 
son of his ! But, by the way, do you know 
there is a new arrival there T 

** Ye — yes ; a niece of the Archdeacon's, 
said Sir Ethelred, blushing and stammering. 

Neither of these expressions of confusion 
were lost upon Mrs. Johnstone. 
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*' Dear me, and how did you come to 
know that ? She only came last night." 

*' I was fortunate enough to be able to 
render her some slight assistance. In fact, 
they had not expected her, I believe/' 

" And so you drove her up from the 
station. I remember fancying I heard a 
carriage drive up to their door last night, 
and you passed by here just afterwards." 

" Have you seen her yet i^' 

" Only from my windows. There is a 
gap in the trees by which I can see into 
their yard. She was sitting on a heap of 
straw, with that loutish Robert ; quite a 
little thing, and dressed in pink !'' 

" So she was last night." 

" Dear me, you were very observing, I 
think, of a strange young lady. She must 
be a queer sort of girl not to wear mourn- 
ing for her own father. I wonder how the 
Archdeacon will like having her there. I 
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have no doubt she is as wild as a young 
savage." 

** On the contrary, she appeared to me to 
be a very refined young lady." 

Sir Ethelred spoke stiffly. Mrs. John- 
stone glanced at him over her knitting. " I 
see," she thought to herself, " I must warn 
Mrs. Hyde." 

*' You have not given me your mothers 
note," she said aloud. 

Sir Ethelred produced it, and Mrs. John- 
stone said, after reading it : 

** Recommend her a nice girl for a 
kitchen-maid. I am sure I don't know 
anybody who will do ; perhaps Mrs. Hyde 
may. I will step across and ask her directly, 
and then I shall see your friend, Sir 
Ethelred. Good-bye for the present now." 

The young man, thus summarily dis- 
missed, walked away feeling extremely un- 
comfortable. There were few things he 
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disliked more than Mrs. Johnstone's manner 
of speaking of her numerous acquaintances, 
and he knew that every word or look of his 
was liable to be observed and commented 
on by the sharp little lady to anybody she 
chose to talk to. He mentally resolved 
that for the future he would take good care 
not to encounter Mrs. Johnstone. 

The road from Ashton Vicarage led into 
the parish of Charrington, and directly in 
front of the Rectory. He walked slowly, 
along, and looked over the light iron gates 
at the old house inside. 

The bignonia was in full bloom, and its 
red flowers hung about the porch-window ; 
the flickering shadows from the lime-trees 
in the farmyard danced over the still front. 
The blinds were all partly closed, and the 
windows open, but there was no further 
sign of life anywhere ; it looked quiet and 
sombre and homelike in the shadow of the 
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trees. He lingered and looked at it for a 
moment. 

*' I daresay that is her window," he said, 
as some of the red tassels fluttered in at the 
open porch-window. * ' They are sure to 
have given her that room, it is such a 
pretty, homelike room ; and they would 
want to make her feel at home, so orphaned 
as she is. I wish I dared to go and call, but 
I hardly like to yet. I had better wait until 
to-morrow. It will look as though I wanted 
to be thanked for last night. By Jove ! 
how pretty she looked there on the plat- 
form, not knowing what to do ; and then how 
merry she was afterwards!' and Sir Ethelred, 
with another glance at the quiet old house, 
walked on towards Charrington village. 

The road to the village wound round a 
large hop-garden and some fields, but there 
was a footpath at the end of the Rectory 
orchard between that and the hop-garden, 
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and with some undefined hope that he might 
see at least some of the family, he took this 
path. 

As he came to the stile that led into the 
Hydes' orchard, he saw two figures coming 
under the trees towards it. He knew them 
at once. They were the Miss Sacketts, 
two elderly maiden ladies, who lived in 
Charrington village. For some reason not 
fully accounted for, the Miss Sacketts 
occupied a rather superior position to their 
brother, Mr. Frederick Sackett, who held 
his father s farm, and to the other farmers in 
the parish. Whether this arose from the 
patronage extended to them by the Hyde 
family on account of their devotion to the 
church and its services, or whether it was be- 
cause the Miss Sacketts were really amiable, 
unselfish, good women of rather superior 
manners to their class, or from some 
otTier cause unknown, the fact remained 
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that between Mrs. Hyde and her daughters 
and the Miss Sacketts a close friendship 
existed — a friendship respectful and ad- 
miring on the latter ladies* side, and one 
that was graciously unbending on that of 
the former. The young ladies, especially 
Flo, would ask any favour and take any 
liberty with the Miss Sacketts' time and 
possessions, firmly believing, as was indeed 
the case, that such giving was regarded as a 
favour by the yielders. 

It was part of the Miss Sacketts* creed 
that the Archdeacon was the hand- 
somest, most dignified, and entirely-to-be- 
reverenced clergyman in all Christendom, 
and Charrington parish was the most en- 
viable parish in existence, as it was the 
favoured scene of his ministrations. Never 
parson had more devout and humble wor- 
shippers. They attended church regularly, 
and, always ready to help with the decora- 
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tions, the schools, and any special work that 
was going forward, they never took any- 
thing upon themselves, but were cheerfully 
prepared to work under direction, and a 
smile from the Archdeacon or a visit from 
Mrs. Hyde or her daughters was ample 
payment. 

In person the Miss Sacketts were tall, 
thin, and strong-featured, amiable and 
plain, of the sturdy country yeoman type, 
rather gushing in manner, and disposed to 
express themselves by means of frequent ex- 
clamations and a great use of superlatives. 
They were kind, charitable, and strictly 
upright in all their dealings, and the one 
romance and interest of their life was the 
Hyde family. 

Sir Ethelred saw them, and waited for 
them at the stile. He had a great respect 
for the worthy old maids, though it must 
be confessed that he found their company 
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often very tiresome. He knew, too, that 
any small attention from persons above 
their own rank pleased them not a little, so 
he bowed and held out his hand to them. 

" Dear me, so very kind 1" said Miss 
Sackett, the elder. " So delightful to see 
you back, I am sure ! so very !" and Miss 
Sackett paused for want of breath. 

** So kind, so many thanks," said Miss 
Mary, taking up her sister's discourse 
where she left off, as Sir Ethelred helped 
them over the stile ; ** dear me, so very 
thoughtful and considerate. I am over 
nicely, thank you. Dear me, so you are 
back again. So glad, I am sure !'' 

" Thank you,'* said the young man 
kindly ; *' I am glad to see you both look- 
ing so well. Miss Sackett, you are younger 
than you were before your illness." 

** Dear me, now," said Miss Sackett, quite 
in a flurry at the young Baronet's manner, 
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" to think of your saying such a thing ; and 
yellow as a guinea, too — jaundice always 
does ! but so kind, I am sure !" 

*' And such a time as we had," chimed 
in Miss Mary. *' No sleep for nights, and 
such a tendency to bronchitis ; and I am 
sure I am delighted to hear you say so^ 
strangers always see things so much more 
quickly ; but so kind to mention it/' 

" Oh, but I am not going to be a 
stranger now," said Sir Ethelred, surprised 
to find how easily he got on with them. 
*' I am thinking of coming here to settle." 

" Dear me, now," said Miss Sackett, 
"you surprise me; but I am sure I am 
delighted, and so we shall all be ; and so 
good for the parish, too. Not that it js 
our parish either, but so near it seems so ;- 
and the poor people, too, and winter 
coming in a few months, it's all so very 
nice !" 

13—2 
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^* And such a comfort to have no more 
tenants," said Miss Mary. " Those last 
quite annoying. Not that I wish to 
complain, but drags through the village at 
night playing bugles quite too dreadful, 
and such an example ! I am sure it's quite 
a relief!" 

*' I am sorry they were such a nuisance. 
Their references were excellent ; but per- 
haps you will vote me a nuisance too, 
Miss Sackett. I can't promise not to drive 
late through the village." 

" Oh, so different ; as if we could ever 
take such a liberty ! Not, I am sure, that 
there will be any cause for doing so ; and 
everybody thinks the same, and the Arch- 
deacon quite delighted." 

** Have you seen the Hydes to-day?* 
Sir Ethelred asked in as careless a tone as 
he could, cutting out Miss Mary's " So very, 
I am sure," before she could get any further. 
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He did not notice the slight rudeness ; 
his heart had given a sudden throb, though 
he knew perfectly well that they must have 
been there before he asked the question.; 

'*Just coming from there," said Miss 
Sackett. "Such a pleasure a visit there 
always is to us, and more frequent, but fear 
being intrusive ; but couldn't resist to-day 
when we heard who had come, and such a 
charming creature too, though so little 
beside dear Flo and Eanswith." 

**Did — did you see Miss Hyde?" he 
asked, chopping off some dandelion flowers 
with his cane in his effort to appear uncon- 
cerned. 

*' Oh yes, so delighted, and quite unex- 
pected* Only arrived, last night, you knowj. 
It was such a pleasure." 

''Quite young, and so very sweet and 
pretty," said Miss Mary ; " though such ^ 
contrast to dear Flo who is so very hand- 
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some, quite one's idea of a magnificent girl ; 
but pretty all the same, and dark hair and 
grey eyes." 

Sir Ethelred continued silent. Should 
he say that he had seen her? It was 
evident that the Hydes had not said so, so 
he would not Miss Mary went on : 

** But quite a Hyde, the exact features ; 
and though so little, has the same dignity 
about her. Such a delightful acquisition 
for the dear girls. Not that they were not 
ample company for each other ; but then a 
cousin, so very nice, and their own age too." 

** How old is she ?" asked Sir Ethelred. 

*' Eighteen, I think dear Mrs. Hyde said. 
Just the same age as dear Flo, but looks 
younger. Flo is so very well developed, so 
altogether delightfuL Two such acquisitions 
to the neighbourhood; and I am sure I 
hope everything will be agreeable !" 

They were in the village street now, a 
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broad rambling street, with a public-house 
of low tendencies at the corner, a school- 
house opposite, thatched cottages in groups, 
a small dissenting chapel in their midst, 
with the Miss Sacketts' comfortable two- 
storied house opposite it. 

The school-children were just coming out. 
Some women were standing in the doors of 
the cottages, and two or three idlers with 
pipes in their mouths were loafing round 
the pot-house door. It was pleasant to the 
Miss Sacketts to walk past these curious 
eyes in company with Sir Ethelred Ashton. 
Simple pious souls as they were, a flutter 
of gratified social vanity passed harmlessly 
over them as they paced slowly down 
towards their own house. 

" If Sir Ethelred will excuse,'* said Miss 
Sackett, a good deal agitated at the liberty 
she was taking, " I am sure nothing would 
give us greater pleasure than to offer a cup 
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of tea — ^and just four o'clock — would not be 
kept waiting a moment if the liberty be 
excused." 

" And such a pleasure," said Miss Mary ; 
''and a thing the Archdeacon has done us 
the honour several times, not to speak of 
Mrs. Hyde, and the girls, bless them, every 
week, I am sure." 

*' Thank you very much," said Sir Ethel- 
red ; this last remark deciding him at once. 
'* You are very kind ; I should like a cup of 
tea very much." 

Quite overcome by the kindness and 
condescension of their guest. Miss Sackett 
passed through the gate he opened for her 
speechless, while Miss Mary followed, 
murmuring : 

'* So many thanks, I am sure." 

Sir Ethelred, feeling that he had made a 
move. in the right direction, followed them. 
He was pleased and amused by their kindly 
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fussy ways, and obvious pleasure in his 
company; and if the Hyde girls came 
there so frequently, what more likely than 
that she would accompany them ? and if he 
established a habit of dropping in to tea, 
he might meet them there often. 

So the crafty young man made himself 
extremely agreeable to his elderly auditors, 
and won their hearts past all redemption 
by admiring their old-fashioned silver, and 
declaring that his mother would be wild 
with envy if she saw their teapot. They 
were proud, in their steady country way, of 
their old silver and china, and the furniture 
that had come down to them through 
generations of Sacketts ; but they had 
never expected anybody else to admire 
these things, and it fairly upset them 
when he told them that he had seen great 
ladies show with pride china that was not 
nearly as good as theirs. They were 
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almost silent afterwards, and when Sir 
Ethelred left, they went back and took out 
the remainder of the best tea-service to 
look at it, and wonder over what he had 
said. 

" Such a delightftil young man !" said 
Miss Sackett. " I am sure I never ex- 
pected anything so condescending V 

"And so handsome!" said Miss M:iry. 
" And to think of what he said about my 
lady and the teapot !" 





CHAPTER IX. 

|HE next afternoon Sir Ethelred 
Ashton went to pay his call 
at Charrington Rectory. Sir 
Ethelred, without being vainer than most 
young men, was, nevertheless, decidedly 
careful in his costume, and certainly the suit 
in which he appeared this afternoon defied 
all criticism by its style and completeness. 
It was even, if possible, a thought more 
perfect than usual. 

While waiting for an answer to his ring, 
he became aware of a rustling in one of 
the lime-trees on the farmyard side of the 
garden wall. Looking up, he saw the 
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form of Master Robert Hyde among the 
branches. 

*' It's no use your ringing," said the 
youth, ** unless you want to see Jane. 
There's nobody at home." 

" Dear me !" said Sir Ethelred. '^ I had 
hoped to have seen your father" (which 
was not strictly true). 

** He has driven the mother and Joyce 
and Blanche into Southton," said Robert, 
**and Eanswith and Flo are gone to the 
church — some practising or rubbish. I say, 
what a swell you cut !" 

Robert was free from any reverence for 
the visitor. They had cuffed each other 
too heartily as boys for that, and not even 
a college education and a fortune, and a 
title, had been able to eliminate such plea- 
sant recollections from Robert's breast 

The other laughed a little uneasily. 

**Will you come with me?" he asked, 
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coming under the lime-tree and looking up. 
" I was going to drive into Southton this 
afternoon about some new harness. You 
may as well come too." 

" Oh ho !'' said Robert, with a grin, " so 
we put on lavender kids to drive into 
Southton to see about harness, do we } 
Funny that my people are gone that way 
too, isn't it — deuced odd !" 

'' Yes, very," said Sir Ethelred. '' Don't 
be a fool, Bob ; come out of that tree, and 
come with me." 

'* I must get a tile first," said Robert, 
getting down. ** I say though, you are 
such ^n almighty swell I ought to put on 
my best togs." 

** Nonsense ! come along." So the two 
went out together. 

It was curious that if Sir Ethelred had 
intended to go to Southton that afternoon, 
he had left no order with his grooms ; 
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indeed there was some difficulty in finding 
one at first, for the establishment at Ashton 
Court was not in working order yet, and 
the servants knew the difference between 
Sir Ethelred's rule and that of his mother. 

However, one was ultimately found in 
the servants' hall, where the housemaids sat. 
He had been there to speak to the house- 
keeper, he said, and the mare and dogcart 
were soon ready. Robert, who knew more 
about horseflesh than any other subject 
under the sun, was loud in her praise, and 
the two drove away in very good spirits. 

Robert was overjoyed to be in such good 
company. Hitherto his companions had 
been the farmers* sons in the neighbour- 
hood, coarse, ungentlemanly young • men 
for the most part ; and* though he had sunk 
to their level, he yet could feel that the 
sinking was a degradation to him, and he 
revolted against it, though he made no 
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effort to raise himself, as he revolted against 
his whole life. 

Sir Ethelred had a pleasant, good- 
humoured, off-hand way when with men of 
his own age, a manner particularly charm- 
ing to a lad like Robert. Although he 
was by birth quite as much of a gentleman 
as Sir Ethelred, he felt secretly a little 
flattered at the other's evident acknowledg- 
ment of the fact. It was a triumph over 
Flo and her taunts, and his own keen sense 
of his degradation and neglect ; and in the 
sunshine of his genial companion's stable- 
talk, and with the memory of his pretty 
cousin fresh within him, Robert felt that a 
step forward in life was possible after all. 

A sudden impulse seized him to make 
a confidant of his new friend. 

** I say. Sir Ethelred " he began. 

*' Oh, confound it all ! drop the * sir,* Bob. 
What an ass you are !" 
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" All right, old fellow. I say, don't you 
think it's a beastly shame that I am kept 
loafing about at home doing nothing like 
this ?" 

**Well, I don't know," said his com- 
panion ; " I don't do much myself, so I can't 
say it's a shame you don't." 

" Oh, it's different for you you've plenty 
of money, and been to college, and all that. 
I say, why wasn't I sent to college, and 
treated like a gentleman ?" 

' ' Don't be excited. Some of the greatest 
sweeps I ever knew were at college. Col- 
lege doesn't give a man family." 

** I know that ; but I say it's a beastly 
shame that that prig Walter, just because 
he is clever, has all the advantages, and I 
have none. It isn't fair." 

*' But Walter got a scholarship, didn't 
he ?" 

" Yes ; but why ? Because he had the 
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chance. Now I never had the chance, 
and I say it's a shame !" 

" How long were you at school ?*' 
** Only two years, and at the most in- 
fernal school in Christendom ; I couldn't 
have learnt anything there, if I had 
tried ever so hard !" 

** But you must have left very young." 
** I believe you. The school smashed, 
and so I came home ; and the governor 
was always looking out for another that 
would suit him, and never finding one 
that would do — masters didn't wear vest- 
ments, or some such humbug — anyhow he 
never found one, and I have been left 
to hang about the place with no education, 
or prospects, or money. I say it's an in- 
fernal shame !" 

"It is rough on you," said his friend 
sympathisingly ; *' but perhaps something 
will turn up some day." 

VOL. I. 14 
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"If it doesn't precious soon, I shall 
enlist/' said Robert gloomily. Then, after 
a pause, ** I say, you don't think a fellow is 
good for nothing because he isn't bookish, 
do you ?" 

*' I hope not," said Sir Ethelred, laugh- 
ing, "for I have never read a book I could 
avoid in my life except BelFs Life and 
the Field. But here are your people 
coming." 

The little basket-carriage, driven by the 
Archdeacon, was seen coming along in a 
cloud of dust upon the broad white road. 
It was pulled up as the dogcart stopped, 
and greetings were exchanged ; the Hyde 
family, excepting Joyce, apparently a good 
deal astonished to see Robert there. 

" I got your son to come and look at my 
stables, finding you were all out," Sir 
Ethelred said. " I was almost ashamed 
for him to see them, they are so incom- 
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plete ; but I wanted his opinion on one or 
two hacks. He is no end of a judge of a 
horse. I must get you to let him run up 
to TattersalFs with me when I go to see 
about some ponies for my mother. I 
shall be most awfully fleeced if he 
doesn't." 

" Dear me, really," said the Archdeacon ; 
'* I didn't know you had such a reputation, 
Robert ! I am glad to hear it, I am sure. 
If you were not so big you might do for a 
jockey. Ha, ha, ha ! Well, good-day to 
you. Going into Southton ? Terribly dusty. 
Good-day, good-day." And the pony- 
carriage rolled off in its own cloud of white. 

" I say," said the grateful Robert, ** what 
an everlasting trump you are, old Unready ! 
Do you really mean it ?" 

** Of course I do. We'll have some fun. 
He'll let you go, won't he ?" 

" Oh, I don't know," said the lad sulkily 
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again. " I don't suppose he will care one 
way or another. I must get the mother to 
back me." 

** I will come and talk to her about it. 
Robert, how very pretty your cousin is !" 

*' Isn't she ! I think her the prettiest 
girl I ever saw ; not such a great stunner as 
, Flo — I hate Flo's style of beauty. Now 
Joyce is ever so much prettier, to my think- 
ing ; and you don't know how jolly she is.' 

"In what way ?" 

*' Oh, I don't know. She has no humbug 
about her, nor an atom of stuck-upness. 
But she can say things, top. You should 
have seen how she turned round on that 
old cat Johnstone when she said something 
about her mother or something, the im- 
pertinent old gossip ! and Joyce was 
splendid. I say, won't Mrs. J. hate her for 
it— that's all !" 

- She's a !" said Sir Ethelred (the 
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word in the East Kentish vernacular is 
untranslatable, but it did not convey any 
great expression of reverence for Mrs. 
Johnstone or her ancestors). 

So the light dogcart rolled on, over the 
winding roads with their leafy hedges and 
overshadowing fruit-trees, then down a 
steep hill and into sleepy Southton, with its 
old square red houses, and its older timber 
hostelry that had been part of a monastery 
in old times. 

Sir Ethelred went into the saddler s, but 
he did not stay there long. 

" Where shall we go T he said, jumping 
in again. " It's a pity to go back yet. Shall 
we drive round by Moultbury T 

** All right,'' said Robert ; and away they 
went. 

Meanwhile the pony-carriage sped along 
its lowly, dusty way. In the lanes its occu- 
pants could see nothing beyond the high, 
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leafy hedges ; but often the road lay across 
wide, open fields that stretched away in 
long undulations to distant, faint hedgerows, 
or joined other far-reaching meadows. 

Very pleasant the country was on this 
warm, leafy June day. Soft breezes swept 
over the open land and gently stirred the 
fruit-laden boughs of the many orchard 
trees, or played among the waving tendrils 
of the green hop-gardens. It was a wide- 
spreading, open country of gently undu- 
lating ground that rose into dim, low- 
wooded hills towards the west, and on the 
eastward sank to flat, green marshes inter- 
sected by winding streams and silvery dykes. 

Almost the whole of Charrington parish 
was on this flat upland country ; like a 
great tableland towards the marshes, and 
gradually losing its character in the hills 
towards the west. It was a country rich 
in deep soil, and wonderful crops, and great 
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trees, and fruit and hops ; a bounteous, 
plentiful country, whose very ditches spoke 
of the fatness of the earth. 

It was naturally all new and strange 
to Joyce. It was like, and yet not like, 
the England she had pictured to herself. 
Perhaps what impressed her the most was 
the intense cultivation of the ground. There 
was no little plot of it wasted anywhere, no 
idle spaces, no bits of forest. She said some 
such thing to her uncle. 

" Yes, yes, we are very proud of our farm- 
ing here,'' he said. "There are few places, 
even in Kent, that have deeper or richer 
soil than this. But you must talk to 
Thomas Broadwood if you are interested 
about farming. He is our great farmer 
about here ; does wonderful things with his 
land." And he went on to tell her about 
the different sorts of crops produced in that 
neighbourhood. 
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Joyce was pleased to be talked to. The 
drive had been rather a silent one hitherto ; 
but she was interested in the country, and 
everything being new to her, she made a 
good listener. But the Archdeacon ven' 
soon relapsed into his former silence. 
Joyce was not a sufficiently important 
person for him to disturb himself much 
about, and just now he had some very' 
knotty Church question weighing heavily 
on his mind. 

" Oh, Laurence,'* said Mrs. Hyde, as they 
drove in at the garden-gate, ** whose horse 
is that r 

It was a grey mare tied to the post of the 
other gate that had attracted Mrs. Hyde's 
attention. 

** Hey, what — where }'' said the Arch- 
deacon. '* Oh, that's Ley bourne's mare. I 
dare say he is indoors. Blanche, can you 
drive round to the stable Y' 
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The hall-door was opened, as they 
stopped, by Flo. 

" rU take him round," she said. ** Mr. 
Ley bourne is in the study." 

Hearing the sound of voices Mr. Ley- 
bourne had come to the study-door. 

" How d'e do, how d'e do T' said the 
Archdeacon ; ** hope you have not been 
here long." 

" Only a very short time," said the visitor 
in an absent way. 

He was looking with a considerable 
amount of surprise at the Archdeacon's 
niece, who was just getting out of the pony- 
carriage. He had often thought, during 
the short space of time that had intervened, 
about the dainty little figure with the great 
tears on her childish face that he had seen 
sitting on the rail by the church, thought 
and wondered often who she might be. 
Had he been a man given to gossip he 
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would have known that the Archdeacon 
had a niece newly come to his house ; but 
he was a silent man, but little disposed to 
talk to any of his dependents, and still less 
to his neighbours, so he had heard nothing 
of her arrival, and he certainly never ex- 
pected to see the defiant little person of the 
rail among the Archdeacon's demure girls. 
After all, there was no reason why her 
presence there should have disconcerted 
him. Young ladies were not very much 
in his line. He had never spoken half a 
dozen sentences to the Miss Hydes, apart 
or together, beyond mere ordinary greet- 
ings on the rare occasions when they met ; 
so why should the prospect of another Miss 
Hyde at the Rectory make any difference 
to him ? Yet somehow it did make a differ- 
ence, and he scarcely heeded the Arch- 
deacon's rapid questions. 

'* All well at home ? We have not seen 
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Mrs. Ley bourne for a long time. Eh, 
what r 

Joyce was getting out of the carriage on 
one side while Flo had just got in on the 
other, and the pony being convinced in his 
own mind that Flo's advent meant that he 
was at liberty to proceed to the stable, had 
started off just as Joyce was getting out. 
There was no danger, for the step was a 
low one, but she might have been thrown 
forward had not Mr. Ley bourne caught 
her in his arms. 

He released her again immediately, 
saying : ** I hope you are not hurt." 

To everybody's surprise Joyce made no 
answer, but gathering her little form into 
as erect a position as possible, she passed 
on into the hall, saying: '*We have not 
been introduced ;" and without another 
word went upstairs into her room. 

''Joyce! Joyce, my dear!" cried Mrs. 
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Hyde. " Oh, Mr. Leybourne, pray excuse 
her ! poor child, she has not got into our 
ways yet." 

** Dear, dear!" said the Archdeacon, 
"Julius ought to have taught her better. 
Most rude, most rude. Leybourne, you 
must excuse my niece, she has come from 
the backwoods, you know. Ha, ha, ha! 
we shall soon tame her, I hope. She has 
been unfortunate, poor girl. Poor Julius 
was not quite — well, well, she is but a child 
yet." 

*' I assure you you need not apologise," 
said Mr. Leybourne. " I ought perhaps 
to explain that I have seen Miss Hyde 
once before, though I did not then know 
who she was ; but I am afraid I must have 
said something, quite unintentionally, that 
has offended her. Perhaps you will be 
kind enough to make my apologies to 
her," he said, turning to Mrs. Hyde. 
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" Oh dear, I am so sorry ; poor child !" 
sighed Mrs. Hyde. 

And then the gentlemen went into the 
study. 

** Mamma, how could she have been so 
rude !'* said Blanche, as she went upstairs 
with her mother. 

'* I am sure I don t know, dear. She 
has evidently been dreadfully neglected. 
I am sure I don't know what we shall do 
with her, Blanche.'* 

" I think you had better talk to her 
now," said Blanche ; so together they went 
to Joyce's room. 

She was not there ; her gloves and hat 
had been flung pn the floor, but Joyce was 
absent. She was not even in the house, 
or in the garden. She must have got out 
by the back way somewhere, and gone off 
the premises altogether. 

'* I dare say she is hiding somewhere in 
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the farmyard," said Blanche, going to the 
door and calling her. "Joyce, Joyce! 
mamma wants yoii ! — She is not there, or 
else won't answer," said Blanche, coming 
back again. " We had better leave her for a 
little while, mamma; she will come in to tea." 

But Joyce was not in the farmyard. She 
had gone out into the orchard, the big 
orchard through which the footpath ran. 
There was cherry-picking going on in the 
small orchard to-day. Joyce did not think 
of the path, or know that there was a short 
cut to the village that way ; so feeling her- 
self secure from observation, and wishing 
to remain so, she swiftly climbed up into a 
wide-spreading old cherry-tree, and seated 
herself comfortably in one of its branches. 

She was vexed and ashamed at what 
she had done. It had been the momentary 
yielding to the pique produced by her 
aunt's horror at her having the day before 
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Spoken to this same gentleman at the stile. 
She had a little bit resented his catching 
her. She was not a* formal young lady- 
brought up in whalebone and tight shoes, 
and so unable to use her limbs with 
freedom. She could very nearly have 
sprung over the pony-carriage had she 
been so minded, and she resented his 
catching hold of her in that protecting 
manner. As he did so, the naughty im- 
pulse had seized her to visit upon him the 
lecture she had received from her aunt, 
and to feign to consider that if she had 
not been allowed to speak to him without 
an introduction before, his saving her from 
a fall should not be equivalent to one now. 
But she repented of her rudeness the 
moment she saw the pained surprise of his 
face, as she glanced defiantly at him when 
he released her ; and she had walked away 
at once in order to avoid the explanation 
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she felt that she would give if she remained 
there a moment longer. Now that she had 
time to think over it quietly she felt heartily 
ashamed of herself, and the sight of him 
coming straight towards her in the orchard 
did not reassure her. 

'* He won't see me," she thought to her- 
self; ** I am too high up. What ever can 
he be coming this way for ! I am sure none 
of them could have seen me come here; 
besides, he wouldn't come if he had. I do 
hope he won't see me ; I declare he wiH 
pass just under T* 

And Joyce very quietly and deftly tucked 
her dress up into the smallest possible com- 
pass, hoping to avoid detection. 

But he had seen her almost the first 
moment that he came into the orchard. 
Cherry-trees in fruit season do not grow 
large patches of white upon their boughs, 
nor do they usually bear dark curling hair 
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and soft pink and white faces. Austin 
Leybourne saw at once who it was, and 
seeing that came stra^ht towards her tree, 
not looking at it, however, but appearing to 
examine the distant hedge. 

" I believe he is actually going to pass 
without seeing me. That is luck," said 
Miss Hyde to herself. 

But if that was luck she was out of the 
course of that dispensation to-day, for as he 
came under the wide old tree he suddenly 
looked up, and taking off his hat made a 
low and very profound bow. Then he put 
his hat on again, and with a manifest twinkle 
in his eyes looked up at her. 

" Having a good time. Miss Hyde ?" he 
said. 

** I don't know you," said Miss Hyde 
stiffly, sitting as primly as she could on her 
perch. 

** A thousand pardons." 

VOL. I. 15 
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" Couldn't," said Joyce ; ** I shall want 
my tea before then." 

. ** One for the time then. Allow me to 
introduce myself. Can you catch } I grieve 
to trouble you, but being only six feet in 
height I cannot reach ten ;" and he tossed 
a card up among the branches. It touched 
her foot, but she made no effort to catch it, 
so it fell again. 

" It's very embarrassing," he said, as he 
picked it up. *'Miss Hyde — Mr. Austin 
Leybourne. Mr. Austin Leybourne— Miss 
Hyde. Did I do it properly T 

*^No," said Joyce, as demurely as he 
spoke, with, however, a corresponding 
twinkle in her bright eyes. " It's the proper 
thing to shake hands, and we can't do that 
under existing circumstances ; I guess we 
will let the introduction slide until next 
time." 

" Not a bit of it," he said ; and the next 
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moment he had swung himself on to the 
branches on which she sat. 

" Now shake hands !" he said, holding 
out his own. 

" Couldn't think of such a thing," she an- 
swered, demurely folding her own in her 
lap ; " this isn't a proper introduction at all. 
How am I to know you are Mr. Austin 
Leybourne ? You may be imposing on my 
unsophisticated nature, and what would 
Aunt Christina say then ?" 

He very gravely took out his card again 
and held it before her. She looked up at 
him quickly, with the tears in her bright 
eyes, and a pink flush on her cheeks. 

"Shere Court, Marshsted! Why, that 
is the very place father used to spend 
Christmas in, and have such lovely times." 

"That is the very place," her visitor 
said gravely, for he saw how earnest her 
emotion was ; **and {(you will have 'lovely 
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times* there too, my mother and myself 
will be very much pleased.*' 

** And did you know my father?" she 
asked, tremulous and eager, her pretty lips 
quivering with excitement. 

'* I was a little fellow in jackets when he 
went away ; but I remember him very well. 
He gave me my first bat, and I have a 
great rocking-horse now that he brought 
with him one Christmas for me, because I 
was in the house all that winter with bron- 
chitis. There was no end to the kind 
things he did for me." 

'* Oh, do tell me some more !" she cried, 
as he stopped. '* Every single thing you 
can remember." 

'* That would take a long time. If you 
will come over to Shere Court I will show 
you the room he used always to have. You 
know my father was his greatest friend; 
and my mother can tell you more about 
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him than I can, for she remembers him 
well. Will you come ?*' 

"Yes, indeed I will! When shall I 
come ?" 

" Any and every day that you like/' 
Then he added, as he prepared to descend 
again, " I must go now, or I shall have my 
mare catching cold. Good-bye, Miss Hyde; 
I will not fail to bring about a proper intro- 
duction next time, and then we can shake 
hands;" and he glanced up at her as he 
stood on the turf beneath her. 

She was bending forward, one arm round 
the old mossy bough of the tree, the other 
held a little shyly out as though she had 
expected he would take her hand ; the colour 
was going and coming in her bright face, 
and her eyes were shining with pleasure. 

" I am so glad to have seen you," she 
said ; then, very shyly and humbly, *' and 
I am dreadfully sorry I was so mean to 
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you. Do you think you can forgive 
me ?" 

" What for ? — for making me climb into 
that tree after you, and getting all this 
moss on my coat ? You must ask my 
mother that, Miss Hyde ; she looks after 
my wardrobe." 

" No, not that ; my being so horridly 
rude to you just now," and she nodded 
towards the house. 

" Oh, that's quite another thing," he said 
gravely ; " don't you know that the ven- 
detta has been introduced into England in 
late years. So that when a lady cuts a 
gentleman, he sends his nearest male rela- 
tive to hers with a brace of pistols in his 
pocket. You will see my Uncle Thomas 
walking into the Rectory and calling for 
the Archdeacon to come out into the garden 
one day. Nothing but blood could wipe 
out such an afifront as that ;" and making 
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her another bow in his very gravest manner, 
Mr. Ley bourne walked away. 

He paused after a few steps, and came 
back again. 

"You understand," he said, '* that any 
little personal affair between the Arch- 
deacon and my Uncle Thomas in the 
matter of pistols need not prevent your 
coming to Shere Court at your earliest 
opportunity, or my pleasure in receiving 
you there. All civilised nations have their 
little idiosyncrasies.*' 

" Oh, cert'nly !" said Joyce, feeling con- 
siderably puzzled by her new acquaintance's 
manner and words. 

He took himself fairly off this time, and 
Joyce went in to tea, with a consciousness 
of green stains on her frock, and of an 
impending lecture. 




CHAPTER X. 

?R. AUSTIN LEYBOURNE 
walked on to the village, and 
completed the small business he 
had to do there at the little general shop, 
and then came round by the road to where 
a great windmill was creaking and flapping 
its strange arms In the soft summer air. 
A road branched from this point towards 
the parish of Marshsted. 

Just across a broad hop-garden on the 
other side of the Charrington road, the trees 
of the Rectory were visible. A footpath 
led across from the mill to the orchard-stile, 
and as Austin Leyboume took the bridle 
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of his grey mare from the boy who had 
brought her round to him, he was con- 
scious of suppressing a very foolish desire 
to walk across that hop-garden and look 
over the stile to see if the flutter of a white 
dress was still visible among the cherry- 
boughs. 

But he did not do so ; he got on the 
grey mare instead, after bestowing a shil- 
ling upon the Archdeacon's boy, a largess 
to which that youth was not much accus- 
tomed, ready-money being generally very 
scarce at the Rectory. 

Mr. Austin Leybourne turned his horse 
away from the Charrington road, and as he 
did so he looked again at those orchard-trees. 
" So pretty, so impulsive, with her heart on 
her lips and in her eyes — so like what I 
remember of her father. Poor child, has 
she his broken useless fate in store for her, 
too ! How will she ever get on with those 
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good, calm, unemotional girls ? Will she 
do as he did, and break off his home-life 
instead of combating it? Poor Julius, so 
gifted and so wasted, and she is so like 
him 1*' And Austin Leybourne mused 
sadly over the friend whose name had 
been a household word to him in his youth, 
and a great pity rose up in his heart for the 
desolate little daughter, for desolate he 
judged her life would be among her new- 
found relations. 

The grey mare, pretty well accustomed 
to have her own way, jogged leisurely along, 
utterly indifferent to musings or scenery; 
and the . scenery from the mare's point of 
view must have been particularly good. 
The road from the mill passed through wide 
open fields of corn, now green and waving, 
contrasting with the soft red of old farm- 
houses, and with the clumps of tall trees on 
the horizon. The land all about had once 
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been marsh, and was now but little above 
the level of the silvery wide dykes gleaming 
in the sunshine in the distance. At the 
end . of the great fields was a lane with 
alders and willows growing by the dykes 
on either side, and flags and reeds, and 
broad-leaved water-lilies almost hiding the 
still, deep water. It was scarcely a lane ; 
it was more like a bit of common, for pre- 
sently it widened out into a sort of green, 
with gnarled old hawthorn-bushes on it ; a 
few cottages stood here, half shut out from 
view by fruit-trees and creepers. Some 
tall poplars stood by the water, and be- 
tween their stems glimpses of the wide- 
spreading corn-laden land could be seen. 
Great fields rolled on for miles, and beyond 
them green marshes, and the faint line of 
distant hills. Past the cottages Austin 
rode. A few urchins were playing in the 
path, and a stray pig or two waddled grunt- 
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ing away ; but besides these there was 
little life of any sort to be seen. Beyond 
the little houses with their gay gardens 
and thatched roofs, the road became a. lane 
with more cottages in the distance ; from 
this lane he turned and struck into a foot- 
path, crossing one of those wide cornfields. 
He rode slowly down it, and by this time 
having finished his reverie, looked about 
him. He generally did look about him 
when he came to that field. There was, 
he always felt, a sense of freedom in riding 
across such an open place, with the rolling 
plain stretched out so wide and far before 
him, and the great dome of the sky with 
nothing to mar its completeness above him. 
He fancied he could see the sky better 
from this field than from any other place. 
There was absolutely nothing to break the 
gigantic sweep of that great arch above. 
In such a country as that part of Kent, 
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the sky holds a far more important position 
in the landscape than it does in more hilly 
places. The long lines of fields, the straight 
grey dusky poplars, the shivering grey 
willows, and the deep reds of the old 
houses, the orchards and the villages, all 
bear relatively such a very insignificant 
part to the cloud-flecked dome above. 
Their rich deep colouring is warm and 
soft near at hand, and gets fainter and 
fainter in the dim distance, and finally loses 
itself in tender grey ; but it is all but as it 
were the groundwork for that great dome 
to rest on. Austin enjoyed the open space 
and the mighty sky; its vastness and 
weight of greatness never oppressed or 
weighed him down as it does so many who 
come for the first time into a great plain 
country. He had grown up under that 
dome from his boyhood, and while he never 
lost his sense of its vastness, its vastness 
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never crushed him, though its conscious 
presence had moulded his thoughts after a 
gi-ave fashion of their own. Had he lived 
among mountains, the mountains might 
have been to him what the sky was ; but 
he had lived here all his days, and that 
dome of never restful changing beauty had 
been to him the silent poetry of his life. 

He did not stop his horse and look about 
him ; he was too familiar with the scene for 
that, and Cassandra would have resented 
such an innovation so near her home : so 
she trudged on, and he looked in his quiet 
observant manner about him, his eyes rest- 
ing long on the fringe of distant trees that 
told where Charrington Rectory stood. 

The cornfield dipped at the farther end 
and pasture took its place, and that again 
gave way to marsh in the distance ; but a 
pathway was between the corn and the 
pasture, and along this Austin rode. At 
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the end of the path was a clump of trees, 
chiefly elms and willows. Then a great oast- 
house showed its cowled roof, and behind 
that a mighty barn — a barn big enough to 
hold a modern farmhouse and stables bed- 
sides — a barn with a deep overhanging 
thatched roof, and a curious sort of little 
gable in the roof that formed a covering for 
a windlass and the place where the great 
sheaves were hoisted in. There was a 
gable-end to the barn — a gable that was 
twisted and turned and that made a pattern 
of its own against the sky, and the roof was 
dotted and patched all over with tufts of the 
brightest and softest green moss. Stables 
and outhouses clustered at the foot of this 
great building, but only the back of the 
house was to be seen from the yard. The 
road led by the end of it, and Austin, giving 
his horse to a lad, walked past into the garden 
at the front. It was a curious garden, for 
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there was a broad dyke in it, part of the 
" Great Shere " or main draining-dyke of 
the marshes^ from which the Court took its 
name ; and beside the dyke two enormous 
old willows stood, trees that had been there 
for ages and whose tassels had dangled in 
that water when Austin's grandfather was a 
baby. Their trunks were rutted and seamed 
and covered with mosses and lichens, and 
their venerable appearance gave a character 
of their own to the grassy lawn and the 
shady garden. There were some creepers 
about the house, and a few flower-beds in 
front filled with old-fashioned border flowers. 
The house itself was a brick building gabled 
in flowing lines like the barn, and evidently 
of the same date. Its bricks were eaten, 
and mossy, and white, and deep purple, and 
all manner of colours with age. There were 
not many windows, but those that were there 
were large and deep, and had heavy mul- 
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lions, and cross-bars, and small panes of 
leaded glass. It was an old sombre place, 
a place that looked as though it had been 
built and forgotten there by the waterside. 
It wanted brightening and clearing ; some 
of the trees at the side grew too close to it 
and shut out the sunlight, and choked the 
needful supply of air. It did not look 
neglected, not a weed was to be seen in the 
walks, and the grass was smooth and soft ; 
yet there was an indefinable air of desolation 
about it, a look of having been forgotten, 
and left alone among the trees and marshes. 

Austin shivered a little as he went into 
the shady garden, yet the June sun was 
shining low and bright over the gleaming 
fields. It could not be the cold that he 
felt, though no rays of sunlight followed 
him through the thick trees as he walked 
up to his door. Austin often shivered as 
he came home, though why he did so, or 
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what he missed that made him do so, he 
had never discovered, or even thought of. 

He opened the low, wide door and stepped 
into a panelled hall, more like a room than 
a hall, with a latticed window on one side, 
and old cabinets filling up most of the walls 
save where the doors were, and a wide, low 
staircase at one side. There were pictures 
on the staircase walls, and some old portraits 
let into the panels of the hall It was all 
scrupulously clean and tidy, but gloomy 
and rather dismal. 

*' How dark it is here,'* he said to himself, 
as he opened a door on the right that 
belonged to the drawing-room. '* Mother f 
he called. 

There was no one there, so he closed the 
door and came back again, and crossed the 
hall and opened another door. 

'' Mother !" 

Still no answer : only a whiff of old de- 
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caying wood and damp and confined air. 1 1 
annoyed him in his present frame of mind. 

" Why don't they air the place a little ?" 
he muttered, going to the window and 
throwing it open. "It smells like a grave." 

Something made him sigh as he uttered 
the words, and he went out by another door 
to the kitchen regions. 

Here he found his mother in her old- 
fashioned black satin dress and soft lace 
cap, with her sleeves tucked up, wiping the 
flour from her fingers — taper, "delicate 
fingers and fair round arms that even a girl 
might have envied. 

** Oh, is it you, Austin !" she said, as he 
came in. "I have been making some 
scones for your tea." 

" Thank you, mother," he said, as he 
touched her stately forehead with his lips. 
^* But why trouble yourself .'* Surely Martha 
can make them." 
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The old lady looked at her son in her 
dignified, slow way. 

" While I am here, Austin, I am deter- 
mined that no energy on my part shall be 
wanting to complete your happiness. While 
I can work for my son I shall do so. The 
time may come when you will wish that 
others had the same care for your comfort 
that your mother had. I only pray that it 
may never be in my time ;" and so saying, 
Mrs. Leybourne pulled down her sleeves and 
adjusted the dainty lace about her wrists. 

Austin sighed again. He knew the pre- 
vailing sentiment of Mrs. Leybourne's 
mind, and knew equally well that nothing 
he could say would make her waver in her 
fixed and unalterable belief that he was 
going to bring sorrow and ruin upon him- 
self and his family by marrying some ex- 
travagant fine lady, whose follies would 
turn them all out of house and home. 
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Against this possibility she never allowed 
any opportunity to slip of solemnly warn- 
ing her son, and by a steady persistence in 
so doing had often driven him into a partial 
state of distraction. He knew how utterly 
useless it was to try and combat that idea 
by assuring her that he had not the slight- 
est intention of marrying anybody, and not 
even the evidence of his life, which ought 
surely to have gone for something, could 
convince the old lady but that any day she 
might be told that the dreaded wife was 
coming. 

Austin at times used to feel that this 
was a little hard upon him. He was now 
past thirty, and if a man may ever be con- 
sidered to know his own mind he surely 
must do so by that age ; and up to this 
time there had never been any desire on 
his part to provide Shere Court with a 
new mistress, so he felt that his mother s 
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continual reproaches and prognostications 
were a little unfair to him. But he never 
openly said so, or contradicted her on the 
subject. He had once plainly and simply 
explained to her that under no circum- 
stances would he ever consent to her 
leaving her old home for his wife's sake, 
neither would he ever bring anyone there 
she did not approve of. This was when 
he was twenty-one, and for a whole week 
afterwards Mrs. Leybourne had not alluded 
to the hypothetical wife; but after that, 
finding that he did not renew his protest, 
she had gradually allowed herself to believe 
that he had thought better of it, and though 
once or twice in after-years Austin again 
expressed his intentions upon the matter, 
she was never thoroughly convinced that 
he had not some ulterior object in view 
that would embody her worst suspicions. 
So when he went back with her to the 
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dining-room, he said, in his usual gende 
manner ; 

** Surely, mother dear, if Martha cannot 
make scones to please you, it would be 
better to get some one who could. It is 
not necessary for you to have to take the 
trouble to do them." 

** To please mCy Austin ! How can you 
think of such a thing ! As if bread and 
butter were not sufficient for my wants at 
all times. As if / cafed for scones, indeed!" 

And Mrs. Ley bourne looked and felt 
extremely hurt. 

" I didn't mean that, mother ; I ** 

'* I call it ungrateful of you, Austin, I do 
indeed. What other mother, I should like 
to know, studies her son's tastes as I do 
yours. You may yet remember your poor 
old mother's scones." 

** I am sure I shall/* said Austin hastily, 
knowing the usual termination of such a 
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Speech, " and I am sure I shall enjoy your 
scones to-night. But, mother, I wanted to 
ask you something. Do you remember 
Julius Hyde r 

*' Julius Hyde!" said the old lady, drawing 
herself up rather stiffly. "Is it likely I 
should ever forget the man who made your 
father's hair turn grey .^ Julius Hyde indeed f 
** I didn't know there was anything of 
that sort," said Austin sorrowfully. "I 
hope it was nothing very bad, for, mother, 
I have seen his daughter to-day." 

''Julius Hyde indeed!" said Mrs. Ley- 
bourne, so occupied by her own thoughts 
and the memories the name suggested to 
her that she was quite oblivious of Austin's 
alarming statement. 

After a moment's pause she said : 
" He has not come back, has he ?" 
" He is dead," said Austin ; ** died a few 
weeks ago." 
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" Dead, ah well ! and only a few weeks 
ago ; and your father has been dead twenty- 
three years !" and the old lady clasped and 
unclasped her hands as they lay in her lap. 

Austin was surprised ; he had rarely seen 
his mother so moved. As a rule she was 
of a reserved, calm nature that few things 
seemed to ruffle or disturb. That passion- 
ate clasping and unclasping of the hands 
betrayed some great hidden agitation. 

" What about Julius Hyde, mother ?" he 
said, laying his hand gently on her arm ; 
*' why do you connect his death with my 
father's ?" 

The old lady turned her stern, bright 
eyes upon her son. There was a depth 
and blackness in them that he had never 
seen before, 

" Because," she said slowly, *' Julius 
Hyde killed your father." 

" Good God !" cried her son, aghast. She 
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Stopped him by her hand upon his shoulder 
as he bent towards her. 

** I do not mean that he shot him, or 
stabbed him, or used any such vulgar means 
to shorten his existence. He did worse. 
He broke his heart for him.'' 

** Mother, mother !" 

" Broke his heart for him. Your father 
loved Julius Hyde better than anything 
in the world. Better than me, Austin. I 
found it out after he was dead — not before. 
Julius Hyde broke your father's heart. He 
never held up his head after " 

'' After what, mother ?" 

'' I will not tell you," said Mrs. Ley- 
bourne shortly. 

They both remained silent for a few 
moments. Austin did not like to ask any 
more questions, and his mother did not seem 
disposed to make any further communica- 
tions. At last he said : 
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** I hope nothing that you feel about 
Julius, mother, will make any difference in 
your manner towards his daughter." 

** His daughter!" said Mrs. Ley bourne 
quickly ; " has he got a daughter ?" 

'' A girl not more than sixteen, I should 
think. She has just come to live at the 
Rectory. Poor child, I fear she will not 
be very happy there." 

** A daughter ! who was her mother i^" 

** I don't know at all ; but she is so like 
him as I nemember him, all impulse and 
affection, and I should imagine just as hot- 
blooded and antagonistic to all control and 
supervision. Poor child !" 

" She is a child, then ; not grown up T 

'* I hardly know what you ladies call 
grown up ; to me she seemed quite a child. 
I should like to put her in a hay waggon, 
and give her a good spoilt time." 

Mrs. Leybourne looked sharply at her 
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son. He, unconscious of the look, was 
speaking with his eyes fixed upon the 
carpet, while he thought of the childish 
petulant face that had pouted at him from 
between the cherry-boughs. Mrs. Ley- 
bourne was comforted. If she was quite a 
child in his eyes, matters were safe at 
present at least. She remained silent. 

'* But, mother,*' he said, ** I hope you 
won't object to having her here, will you ? 
She was wild with delight at the prospect 
of seeing this old place ; it seems he told 
her a great deal about it." 

Mrs. Leybourne remained silent. 

** You don't object, do you, mother dear.^** 
her son asked again. 

** I can't tell yet," said Mrs. Leybourne, 

to his intense surprise getting up and going 
to the door. *' Austin, I am going to lie 
down — don't wait tea for me." 
*' But, mother, surely " 
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" I won't give you any answer now : 
don't wait tea;" and Mrs. Leybourne 
walked away, leaving her son in a greater 
state of astonishment at her unusual be- 
haviour than he was ever in before. 

He wondered a good deal about what 
his mother had said of Julius Hyde. It 
was clear that she did not mean for the 
present to enlighten him any further, and 
he sat down to his solitary tea, feeling 
grieved and anxious. He had wished so 
much to give the child a happy time in the 
place her father had been so welcome in ; 
and that evening even his mother's scones 
did not taste light or good. 





CHAPTER XI. 

WEEK passed by. Another 
week, and still Mr. Austin 
Leybourne stayed away from 
Charringion Rectory. Joyce was bitterly 
disappointed. She had looked forward 
every day to seeing him, or at least receiv- 
ing some sort of invitation from him to 
visit the old house her father had known so 
well. It was a great surprise and delight 
to her to discover these early friends of 
her father's. She had not known where 
Marshsted was situated, and had never 
dreamt of finding it, or the people she had 
heard so much about. She had told her 
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aunt and uncle at once of her grand dis- 
covery, expecting them to participate in her 
delight ; but her uncle had said little, and 
appeared unwilling to talk on the subject ; 
and her aunt had looked confused and dis- 
tressed, but said she would take her one 
day to call on Mrs. Leybourne. 

** One day," that vague future, was a 
great deal too far off for Joyce. She was 
so anxious to go, that each day seemed in- 
tolerably long, as it passed without bringing 
Mr. Leybourne, or a message from him. 
She ventured several times to remind her 
aunt of her promise, but always met with 
the same an^er, that one day they would go. 

Joyce's impatience and desire grew un- 
bearable. 

** I don't know whatever I shall do," she 
said to Robert, her confidant, on one of the 
rare occasions on which she could slip into 
the farmyard without one of the girls being 
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With her. They kept a surveillance over 
her now, that poor Joyce found extremely 
irksome. One of the girls was always with 
her, and as soon as one left, another took 
her place with such regularity that she 
fancied they kept fixed hours of guard, and 
were relieved after the manner of sentries. 
It worried and fidgeted her to such an extent 
that her usually sweet temper was giving 
signs of becoming fretful and cross. It 
was not that the girls were unkind or even 
uncourteous ; it was simply their appear- 
ance of immense superiority over her, and 
of utter want of sympathy and compre- 
hension of her that oppressed her. 

Sometimes she did contrive to give them 
the slip, and to run off to her favourite 
Robert, whose society the girls seemed to 
have an especial dislike to her enjoying. 

'* Hallo !" said Robert, as she ran into 
the farmyard, where he, of course, was in 
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attendance upon his setter pups. " How 
did you get here ?" 

"Oh, I ran away from Eanswith when 
she went to speak to one of the choir boys 
in the hall. She'll miss me soon, and be 
after me ; and oh, Bob, I shall explode if I 
don't talk !" 

Robert stood considering for a moment. 

" I have it," he said ; "let us get up in 
the loft, and hide in the straw. There's 
lots up there. We can get into the farthest 
corner, and they will never see us ; only we 
must whisper." 

** Yes, do come quick !" and together 
they clambered up a rickety ladder and 
into the loft. There was a great pile of 
straw at one end, and behind it the two 
dived and made a nest. 

" Oh, isn't it lovely here !" said Joyce in 
a loud whisper, as she freed her head from 
a spiky mass of straw over her. " It is so 

VOL. I. 17 
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nice to hide away and be right oflF from 
everybody. Robert, I think if they look 
after me much more I shall die! What 
do they do it for ? what have I 
done ?" 

" Oh, I don't know. You are different 
to them, and that's quite enough." 

*' But I don't do dreadful things, Robert 
— now do I ? And why don't they like me 
to talk to you? You are my cousin as 
much as they are." 

** Oh, I don't know. I am not fit for 
much, they think, and I don't suppose I 
am ; but a fellow can't help it if he isn't 
bookish. Ashton isn't bookish, and they 
don't snub him !" 

** No ; they like him very much, at leas 
I am sure Flo does. Oh, Bob, have you 
noticed how red she gets when his name 
is mentioned ?" 

"No, does she ?" said Robert, with a 
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most unfratemal grin upon his face. '* Oh 
my eye, what a lark !" 

" Perhaps I ought not to have told you," 
said Joyce rather penitently, for by this 
time she was aware of the nature of 
Robert's jokes, and knew that he was not 
likely to let an opportunity slip of teasing 
Flo on any subject ; " but I made sure you 
and everybody had seen it." 

** No, I never noticed her. Do tell, 
Joyce, do you think she cares about him ?" 

** I don't know a bit. I only know she 
blushes ; but then you see he is very fond 
of coming over here, Bob ; it must be to 
see her." 

** I say !" said Robert in tones of the 
most unbounded astonishment, ** do you 
mean to say you haven't spotted what he 
comes for ?" and the lad looked at his 
cousin in simple amazement. 

** No," she said carelessly, ** and I am 

17 — 2 
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sure I don't care. I like him to come, 
though ; he is such a change from the girls. 
Oh, Bob! I didn't tell you. You know 
Flo and I go every other day to see Mrs, 
Hodges — or rather we don't see her, we 
only take her things from Aunt Christina; 
but do you know, the last three times we 
have been we met Sir Ethelred on our way, 
and he came back to the gate with us, so 
it must be Flo." 

" Whee— wy !" whistled Robert. " Well, 
you are a rum one !" Robert's contempla- 
tions here became so profound that his 
cousin asked him what he was thinking 
about. 

He roused himself with a shake, and 
began to chew a straw with great earnest- 
ness and attention. 

" There's Eanswith !" he said at last, as 
his cousin sat watching him in some sur- 
prise ; " don't speak or move.'' 
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They both crouched in their hiding- 
place, listening to the sound of footsteps 
below, and Eanswith's low call of " Joyce, 
Joyce!" Presently they heard her leave 
the farmyard and go into the garden. 

** Now we are safe again," said Joyce, 
partly emerging from her hiding-place. 
'* How hot it is here ! Oh, Robert, what I 
wanted to ask you is this. Do you think 
Mr. Leybourne will come soon "i I really 
can't wait much longer." 

" I don't know — how can I tell "i If I 
were he I should have come before now, 
I know," said Robert, actually stung into 
a compliment by the sight of the fresh rosy 
face before him emerging from its nest of 
golden straw. 

" I don't think I can wait any longer. 
Just think, Bob, the old house, and the 
willows, and the dyke ! I wonder if the 
willows are there still, and the branch on 
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which father used to sit fishing, and the 
panelled hall, and the pictures. Fancy its 
all being so near, and for me not to see it ! 
I shall just die if I don't go soon!" and 
Joyce clasped her hands round her knees, 
and looked with her shining eyes into her 
cousin's face. 

** Oh, nonsense !" said Robert, feeling 
rather ill at ease, for he knew that sooner or 
later he should yield to the entreaty in the 
earnest face, and offer to do all she wanted, 
and he shrank from aiding her in any esca- 
pade likely to redouble the family vigilance. 

** It isn't nonsense. How would you feel 
if you were away from the place your father 
loved all your life, and then were brought 
back just close to it and not allowed to go 
and see it ?" 

** Shouldn't care a hang," said Robert ; 
** wish I was away. Td never come back 
again, I know," 
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"Well, I care anyway. I am just sick 
with caring." 

" Suppose," said Robert, shuffling about 
a little uneasily, as if he felt that he was 
suggesting untold wickedness to his cousin, 
** suppose you could just take a look at the 
place without going in ; would that do just 
for the time, you know V^ 

** You dear !" said Joyce, jumping up and 
bestowing a cousinly hug upon Robert, a 
proceeding that caused him to nearly 
swallow the straw he was masticating, 
thereby endangering his life for a few 
seconds. 

" I am so sorry," said Joyce, ** real sorry,*' 
as his fit of coughing and choking seemed 
terminating. 

*' Now you have done for us," sputtered 
Robert, as footsteps were heard in the 
farmyard. ** I can't stop this beastly coughs 
Ugh !" 
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** Oh, do/' cried Joyce, "just for a minute, 
Bob!" 

But Bob could not, and a rasping choke 
made itself distinctly audible as Eanswith 
looked into the stable below. 

"Joyce," she said, coming to the foot 
of the ladder, "you are there, I know. 
Mamma wants you." 

" Go and be hanged !" said Robert, in an 
interval of rest; " what do you come poking 
your nose out here for ? Clear, will you!" 

** No, don't, Robert. I am coming, 
Eanswith. — Oh, Bob," in a whisper, " could 
we do it r 

Bob nodded ; another spasm of cough 
was on him, so he could say no more, and 
Joyce went slowly down the ladder to 
Eanswith. 

" What does Aunt Christina want T* she 

asked. 

" The Miss Sacketts are in, and want to 
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see you. Really, Joyce, I wish you were 
not so fond of hiding yourself, and giving 
so much trouble." 

" Well, you needn't come after me. I 
wasn't doing any harm," said Joyce. 

*' We don't like your sitting about in the 
stables, and talking with Robert. See 
what a state your hair is in ; you must go 
and brush it." 

'* Oh, it will do," said Joyce, smoothing it 
down with her hands. " I guess the Miss 
Sacketts are not particular." 

** Mamma will not like to see you so." 

" I haven't a handkerchief," said Joyce, 
as they went up the stairs. She did not 
wish to annoy her aunt, but she could not 
bring herself to go meekly off to her room 
and brush her hair after being told to do so 
like a baby by Eanswith. '* You go in, 
and ril hurry up and fetch one." 

" I will wait for you," said Eanswith coolly. 
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" I am not a baby; I can go in by myself/' 

'* I prefer to wait." 

*' Very well, then," and Joyce tossed her 
head and walked on. She walked as slowly 
as she possibly could, and took a long time 
to open each door she had to pass through. 
Then she looked through all the wrong 
drawers before she found a handkerchief, 
and finally took down her hair, and began 
leisurely to brush it out. While she was 
thus engaged Eanswith appeared at her 
door. 

"What a time you are !" she said ; " and 
what have you taken your hair down for?" 

" You told me to brush it," said Joyce 
demurely. 

'* What a tiresome child you are ! I did 
not tell you to take it down ; do be quick !" 

** Aunt Christina wouldn't like to see me 
with my hair in a mess. You go along ; 
ril come presently." 
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" I shall wait for you." And Eanswith 
took a chair by the dressing-table. 

Joyce made no answer, but leisurely 
proceeded with the brushing of her hair, 
and then began to arrange it in a wide 
plait to wind round her head. As 
her hair was thick and long, this took 
some considerable time, and Joyce's usually 
nimble fingers seemed stricken with an 
especial laziness, as they slowly wove the 
masses of hair together. It was enough 
to exasperate a far more patient person 
than Eanswith ; but she had taken this 
matter in hand, so was resolved to go 
through with it ; therefore she sat quite still 
and quiet, with her cold dull eyes fixed on 
the growing plait. Her quiet icy gaze 
worried Joyce far more than Joyce's dila- 
toriness annoyed her, and at last Joyce 
exclaimed pettishly : 

**Why don't you go away instead of 
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Staring at me like that ? I can't do my 
hair properly if you look at me so !" 

" Then finish it a little quicker/' replied 
Eanswith, as quietly and steadily as if 
there had been no annoyance on either side- 
Joyce stamped her little foot upon the 
floor in her petulance, and turning to the 
glasSy bundled the half-completed plait into 
a sort of coronet on the top of her head, 
saying : 

*' There, that will do ; I guess the Miss 
Sacketts won't mind." 

"There is some one beside the Miss 
Sacketts there," said Eanswith, as she rose. 
*' Sir Ethelred is there, and asked for you." 

** Eanswith, you horrid girl, why didn't 
you say so before i^" . 

Eanswith did not condescend to reply to 
this, and Joyce went on : 

"How could you be so mean, when you 
know how much I like to see him !" 
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"If you do," said Eanswith, in her most 
cutting tones, "at least you might have 
the decency not to talk about it." 

And leaving Joyce staring at her in 
amazement, she passed out into the passage. 

As she opened the baize door the sound 
of voices in the hall was audible. 

"We are too late through your dawdling/' 
she said ; " they are going." 

Joyce rushed past her. 

" I will see him," she cried ; " perhaps 
he has seen Mr. Ley bourne ;" and she ran 
down the stairs, and through the hall, which 
was now empty, into the garden in front. 

The Archdeacon and Mrs. Hyde and the 
Miss Sacketts were there looking at some 
of Mrs. Hyde's roses, and Sir Ethelred 
was just getting into his dogcart outside 
the gates. 

Joyce nodded to the ladies and ran past 
them, getting to the gate just as Sir 
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Ethelred had started. He pulled up s^ain 
immediately, and his horse, not liking such 
treatment, half-reared and pranced and 
curvetted about in a manner highly unde- 
sirable in a narrow country road. The 
Archdeacon came quickly to the gate. 

" Joyce, come back !" he said authorita- 
tively ; " go in at once !" 

His tone and manner were so harsh that 
Joyce was frightened. 

** I — I wanted to ask '* she began. 

He silenced her by a look from under his 
thick eyebrows, a look Joyce had never 
seen on any face before. It frightened 
her so thoroughly that without another 
word, or even a look at Mrs. Hyde, she 
turned and went back to the house. Her 
heart was swelling with a burning sense of 
wrong and injustice. She felt that she had 
done nothing to merit such treatment, and 
she rebelled against it ; yet at the same 
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time there was a lurking consciousness 
that but for her aggravating behaviour to 
Eanswith all this would have been avoided, 
and she could have seen Sir Ethelred 
quietly and easily. 

** Still/* Joyce argued hotly with herself, 
" I was doing no harm. If he came to see 
me, why shouldn't I see him ? Uncle had 
no right to look at me like that. They are 
cruel to me !'* and hot angry tears gathered 
in her eyes. 

Meanwhile the Archdeacon was saying 
to his wife after the Miss Sacketts had 
gone, and Sir Ethelred had driven away : 

" Really, really, you know, Christina, this 
will not do. The idea of her running out 
after that young man ! It cannot be 
allowed. She must be better looked after. 
We cannot have such things here ; the 
girl has no sense of right. It won't do at 
all" 
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** I can't think how she did so," said Mrs. 
Hyde sorrowfully. "To be sure, Sir Ethel- 
red comes here a good deal ; and she is such 
a child, perhaps she does not understand 
things, Laurence.** 

'* Then she must be taught," said the 
Archdeacon, shutting himself up in his 
study. 

The Miss Sacketts, after leaving the 
Rectory, had taken the path leading to the 
church and the lower end of the village. 
As they passed by the gate of Ashton 
Vicarage they saw Mrs. Johnstone coming 
towards it, evidently in a hurry, and signing 
to them to stop. 

Mrs. Johnstone, as a rule, did not take 
any very great account of the Miss Sacketts 
— their homely virtues were lost upon her ; 
and as she had neither the birth nor breed- 
ing of the Hydes, she could less afford to 
visit on terms of even partial equality with 
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those around her who held an inferior posi- 
tion in society. Accordingly, the Miss 
Sacketts were no little surprised at the brisk 
little lady's imperious waves of the hand to 
them to stop, and scarcely less so when, 
after the briefest of greetings, she said 
abruptly : 

" Did you see that ? I couldn't have 
believed in such audacity if I had not seen 
it with my own eyes/* 

"Dear me, see what — who?'' said 
Miss Sackett, in great astonishment ; 
while Miss Mary added, **Oh dear, who 
—what?" 

** Now, my good souls, don't pretend you 
didn't; we all know what intimate terms 
you are on, even to the borrowing of the 
pony and all that sort of thing — a thing / 
never would allow anybody even to think 

of, and " 

** Oh, but now indeed," cried Miss 
VOL. I. 18 
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Sackett in great distress, "it is such a 
pleasure, you don't know." 

" Really, quite the chief delight we 
have," chimed in Miss Mary. " Not that, 
of course, we presume to say others should ; 
but really such a pleasure to do anything 
for such a charming family." 

"And such a little thing," said Miss 
Sackett again ; " but then, life is all such 
little things, and no question of favour I am 
sure, or we should never presume, but 
really it is quite too " 

" And such great 4cindness as we have 
received," said Miss Mary ; " and the dear 
girls always so delightful." 

"Oh, that's all very well," said Mrs. 
Johnstone impatiently ; " but did you see 
it, I ask ?" 

" See what — who ?" 

"Why, the forwardness of that girl. 
A niece they call her, and I very much 
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doubt, between you and me, if she has any 
real claim upon them at all. There is 
something evidently very queer about her 
mother — some low Irish servant-girl. Don't 
tell me Julius Hyde — I remember him well 
enough, a young dandy— ever married such 
a creature as that ! But that's not to the 
point now. Did you see how she ran after 
that poor unfortunate young man ? I never 
saw such a brazen piece of impudence in 
my life." 

'* Oh dear," said Miss Sackett; *' but then 
you know it must have been all right. The 
Archdeacon was there. It must be so." 

**And Mrs. Hyde too, and so very, 
and nobody could be more so," said Miss 
Mary, following her sister's lead ; but both 
ladies looked confused and distressed, 
and spoke with a certain hesitation of 
manner that was not unnoticed by Mrs. 
Johnstone. 

18—2 
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** Oh, of course you stick up for the 
Hydes," she said. " Everybody knows that 
you are at their beck and call ; but even 
you must allow that it is not the thing for 
a girl to run put into the road after a young 
man in a dogcart, and have to be ordered 
back by her uncle. I saw it all from my 
room-window !" and Mrs. Johnstone looked 
triumphantly at her auditors. 

They, poor ladies, felt crushed by the 
force of her facts and presence. 
Miss Martha began apologetically : 
^* So young, you know, and naturally no 
experience ; an orphan too. So sad and so 
fortunate in dear Mrs. Hyde ; but must take 
time, of course." 

And Miss Mary followed with : 
" Quite a child, though so near dear Flo*s 
age — but no one would think it — and so 
artless, I am sure ; and such a short time 
there." 
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" Oh, It's all very well," said Mrs. John- 
stone, " but you know as well as I do that 
the girl is as fast as ever she can be ;. and 
what the Archdeacon can be thinking about 
for his own daughters, I can't say, in keep- 
ing her there. It's as plain as a pikestaff 
that she is playing to be Lady Ashton, and 
that poor deluded young man will be taken 
in by her. But if warning will save him, 
as it never did any fool yet, he shall have 
it, and his mother too !" 

And Mrs. Johnstone's sense of virtue was 
so strong that it gave a full inch to her 
stature. 

They had come to the sign-post and the 
cross-roads at the end of the big field, and 
here they parted company, Mrs. Johnstone 
taking the South ton road, and the Miss 
Sacketts, in a humbled and sorrowful frame 
of mind, going towards the village. 




CHAPTER XII. 

|HE Archdeacon's displeasure lay 
very heavily upon Joyce for the 
remainder of that day, and it 
necessarily communicated itself in a less 
degree to the other members of the family ; 
Flo, in particular, was especially haughty 
and cold. Joyce felt, as it was intended she 
should feel, somewhat of a criminal at first, 
and when in sight of her aunt's kindly but 
distressed face was penitent and humbled 
enough ; but after tea, when Mrs. Hyde 
went for a walk round the orchard with her 
husband, and the girls were left to their own 
devices, all such feelings vanished from 
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Joyce. It was all very well for her aunt 
and uncle to be displeased with her, but 
she considered that this was no part for her 
cousins to play. They were girls like her- 
self, and quite as much under ^eir parents' 
control as she was, and she felt that they 
had no right to act the superior to her. So 
when left alone with them in the drawing- 
room, the gentler feelings that Mrs. Hyde^s 
kind face had called forth suffered a speedy 
dissolution in the presence of Flo's haughty 
contemptuousness, Blanche s grave silence, 
and Eanswith's cool indifference. 

Possibly Robert felt the signs of the times, 
for, contrary to his usual custom of slinking 
away after he had drunk his tea, he remained 
behind, and stretched himself upon an otto- 
man, yawning and tossing his arms about. 

** I presume it is to Joyce that we are in- 
debted for the honour of your company at 
present," said Flo to him, after a brief pause. 
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*' Not at all," said Robert ; " I thought 
you looked so delightfully amiable that I 
couldn't resist the attraction to stay and 
look at you. I say, Eanswith, you know 
the language of colours, don't you ? What 
does green mean ?" 

" I shall not tell you." 

*'What an obliging sister! Joyce, do 
you know ?" 

" No ; but there's a book in the little 
book-room that will tell you," said Joyce, 
as she rose ; *' I'll fetch it for you." And 
glad of an excuse to do anything, Joyce 
ran away. 

*' Here it is/' she said, handing it to him ; 
** what do you want to know for V* 

'* See what it means." 

" Green, where is it ? Oh, here ! Green 
means jealousy, and " 

" That will do. I thought as much. Flo, 
your complexion rivals the grass. What a 
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devoted brother I must be to notice such 
things even in a sister, mustn't I !" 

" You are a very rude disagreeable boy," 
said Flo, flushing with anger. 

" Ha, ha ! now you are red — that means 
anger, I know; now green. I say, how 
pretty you look ! Blanche, just run across 
and ask Sir Ethelred to come over ; he will 
think that mixture ever so much superior 
to mere pink and white, like Joyce has." 

" Be quiet, Robert ; you are extremely 
rude and impertinent," said Blanche. 

"You had much better go out to the 
stable," said Eanswith. 

" Thanks, awfully, but I am enjoying my- 
self too much where I am." 

''Well, I shall go out," said Joyce, jump- 
ing up : " it's a shame to stay in this lovely 
evening ;" and she went towards the door. 

Blanche immediately laid down her work 
and prepared to follow her. 
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" Come now, none of that !" said Robert 
savagely, as he caught her and forced her 
back into her chair again ; " none of your 
police business while Tm here. / am going 
out with Joyce, and if one of you come after 
me, by George 1 11 make you repent it !" 

'' Robert, how dare you ! Papa !" 

" Oh, hang papa !" was Robert's unduti- 
ful response, as he planted himself in the 
doorway ; '* if one of you come after me TU 
pitch you into the pond, by George I will! 

*' Blanche," said Flo, '' don't follow them. 
Let them get into any disgraceful mischief 
they like ; and then it can come to papa's 
ears, and he can deal with it as he thinks fit. 
It is not the thing for us to bandy words 
with a vulgar savage like Robert." 

'' Thank you, Flo. You will find the 
* vulgar savage * will be one too many for 
you, if you worry Joyce much more. Mind, 
now, I give you warning, all of you ; you 
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let Joyce alone, or it will be worse for you!" 
and with this parting threat Robert banged 
the door after him, and followed Joyce out 
into the garden. 

She had not heard the conversation at 
its later stage, for she had gone out at once, 
and she rather wondered at his gloomy, 
savage air when he joined her. 

** Can we have a walk T she said. '* Do 
you think Aunt Christina would object. 

Bob r 

" What s to hinder us .'^" said Bob sullenly. 
** I say, Joyce, it s an infernal shame !" 

** Oh, never mind," said Joyce, shaking 
the hair out of her eyes impatiently, as she 

made a little dart after a moth. ** I don't 
mind when I am out of doors a bit. Can 
we have a good walk T 

" I tell you what," said Robert des- 
perately, " in for a penny, in for a pound. 
There will be a jolly row before it's all 
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over, and we may as well have it over two 
things as one. Let us go and look at 
Shere Court." 

'* Oh, Bob, how lovely ! but will there be 
time before supper T 

•* Lots of time. It isn't six yet, and it's 
light until past nine. We can get there 
and back splendidly if you can step out." 

'* Oh, I can walk as fast as you can. 
See I*' and Joyce's feet tripped along the 
road beside him at such a rate that he was 
soon forced to cry out. 

** There ! what a stunner you are ! But 
we needn't pelt so ; it's only three miles 
across the marshes — that is, if you don't 
mind a little wet." 

*' Not a bit. Why, it's only fun !" and 
Joyce tossed her hat into the air, thereby 
considerably disarranging the coronet of 
dusky hair, which fell over on one side. 

*' Let it down," said Robert. *' You look 
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jolly with your hair all about you !" he 
added admiringly, as she shook out the 
clustering masses, and let them hang over 
her shoulders. 

Robert's epithet was perhaps not the 
most refined or descriptive that he could 
have chosen ; but the admiration was 
genuine, and Joyce certainly looked pretty 
enough to satisfy a deeper critic of feminine 
beauty than Robert Hyde, Her bright in- 
nocent face, with the sparkling grey eyes 
and the rosy lips parted in gay smiles and 
innocent laughter, was pretty enough to 
charm any man. She had a white frock 
on to-day, and a white straw hat, with a 
bunch of fresh pink roses from the garden 
stuck in it on one side under the broad 
brim, and some more roses at her throat. 
She went bounding and dancing along the 
road and across the wide fields like a little 
sprite in her delight at being free once 
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more, until Robert, long-legged as he was, 
had enough to do to keep up with her. 

By-and-by they left the fields and got 
into the wide marshes, and here Joyce was 
perfectly happy. She filled her hands with 
flowers: blue forget-me-nots, water-lilies, 
and white meadow-sweet, and long flag- 
leaves, and rushes. She was like a child 
in the fresh long flowery grass and beside 
the still dyke waters with the shining sky 
reflected in them, and the quiet cattle 
cropping the grasses on their brims. 

Robert enjoyed himself, too. He cut 
alder-boughs, and pulled up water-plants, 
and hunted up water-rats, and ran after 
dragonflies for her; and shouted and 
laughed and quite forgot his aspirations 
after manhood and the repression of his 
life at home. 

But for all their fun and frolic they 
did not forget the object in view. Joyce 
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especially pressed on eagerly towards it, 
and every clump of willows in the distance 
she fancied might be screening Shere Court 
from her. They came upon it rather sud- 
denly at last, for a slight rise in the land 
hid it from them by the way they had 
come. They had reached a gate at the 
end of one of the long paths by the dykes, 
and over this they climbed and went along 
a grassy slope a little above the level of 
the marshes till a gnarled old orchard was 
seen across another broad dyke. 

" There, that's Leybourne's orchard," 
said Robert, " and a pretty bad one it is, 
too, for the trees are all old and unpruned. 
They say Mrs. Leybourne won't have a 
tree about the place cut ; and I call it a 
beastly shame for him, for he is awfully 
short of money ; and that orchard ought to 
bring him in two hundred a year, and I 
don't suppose he clears a penny by it." 
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** It's a lovely old place !" cried Joyce. 
" See the mosses on the trees ; how grey 
they are, and what long grass and flowers 
are growing underneath ! Oh, Robert ! I 
guess that's the very orchard father used 
to go out in and pick apples and cherries." 

^' Like enough,** said Robert. " But he 
wouldn't get many if he went there now. 
This is the dyke that goes through the 
garden. You will see the willows in a 
minute." 

'' Oh, do hurry up!" cried Joyce, spring- 
ing along the short turf before him. 

The sun was about to set as they came 
in sight of the old trees hanging mournfully 
over the water. They looked grey and 
weird and old in the red of the setting sun, 
with the primrose-coloured sky reflected in 
the still dyke. Their tassels swept the un- 
ruffled water and waved gently to and fro 
in the slight evening breeze. Beyond 
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them a row of tall poplars stood purple 
against the glowing sky, and over a grain- 
laden plain the dim blue of the trees of 
Charrington Rectory closed in the scene. 

It was so quiet, so still, that the tiny 
gnats that haunt all those marshes showed 
their delicate reflection in the water with 
the willow-branches and the long grasses 
and flowers that grew beside it. So still 
that the cawing of the rooks in the old 
elms beside the house was the only sound 
save a distant faint call of wood-pigeons in 
the orchard behind. Joyce and Robert for 
some time stood in silence. The girl was 
awed and impressed by the beauty of the 
scene — the weird grey of the willows, the 
dark poplars, the shadowy, forgotten-look- 
ing house, the still golden dyke, and the 
distant glory of the sky. 

Suddenly, as they stood looking, the sky 
flamed all over of a deep burning red ; the 
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colour was on the willows, made the dyke run 
crimson, flushed even the daisies in the grass, 
turned with one great throb all nature into 
a burning red and purple glory. Only the 
old house was untouched by it ; buried so 
deep in the shadows of long-planted trees, 
and sunk in the gloom of its own seeking, 
no ray of life or brightness lighted up its 
dark front. Some lemon-coloured evening 
primroses in the garden shone out like pale 
stars amidst the gloom, and seemingly cast 
a faint radiance round them, but on the 
house itself all was shadowy, dark, and 
desolate. 

Joyce shivered as she looked once at 
it looming in its own darkness upon her 
right hand ; but she quickly turned from 
it to the crimson glory above her. She 
watched the long tongues of scarlet flung 
up like pennons of war against the prim- 
rose sky, saw the crimson caught up and 
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multiplied on thousands of tiny cloudlets 
overhead, that in turn melted away into 
deeper and deeper blood-colour, while the 
scarlet streamers dissolved into thin air. 
Slowly the red died away, turned into 
orange and yellow, as the white marsh 
mists rose up from the valley and the 
purple of the poplars melted into black. 

Joyce shivered again. 

"It is time for us to go," she said. 

" Not, I hope, until you have come into 
my house and received such hospitality as 
is in my power to give you," said a voice 
behind her. 

Robert and Joyce both started and 
turned. It was Austin Ley bourne who 
spoke. 

*' Oh, I didn't know you were there," she 
said, half annoyed, half ashamed. 

" I saw you coming along the marshes, 
Miss Hyde. I was round on the other 
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side of the orchard, and I followed you 
here, hoping to get you to come in ; but 
when I saw how intently you were watching 
the sunset, I did not like to interrupt you/' 

" It was lovely," she said simply. 

*' More than lovely," he said ; '* but you 
will come in and let me introduce you to 
my mother, will you not ?" 

•* Thank you, no ; we must go home, 
mustn't we, Robert?" she answered, his 
rather stiff speech making an unpleasant 
contrast in her mind with his former easy 
pleasant manner. 

"Yes, indeed," said Robert; "we shall 
catch it as it is." 

" Good-bye," she said, holding out j^her 
hand. She was rather ashamed of having 
been caught by him looking at his house. 
It looked as though she had wanted to give 
him a hint to renew his former invitation. 

" I will accompany you a little way, if 
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you must go," he said, walking beside hen 
" You had better come through the garden, 
it is nearer than the public footpath," and 
he held the gate open for her. 

She looked flushed and annoyed, but she 
passed on, and Robert followed her. They 
did not speak until they had crossed the 
garden and come out into the public road 
on the other side. Then Austin said, 
awkwardly enough : 

** I am sorry my mother has not called 
upon you, Miss Hyde; but she is old, and 
getting a little — well, not infirm, but she 
does not go out much." 

** Pray don't apologise," said Miss Hyde; 
* ' I am not at all used to being called upon, 
I assure you." 

** But I am really very sorry," persisted 
Austin, his face flushed and vexed ; " per- 
haps you won't mind if I bring her card 
instead, one day ?" 
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'*Pray don't trouble," she said; then 
glancing, in spite of herself, into his face, 
she softened, and said, " I mean, don't think 
I am vexed. I should never dream of an old 
lady troubling to call on me ;" and notwith- 
standing her annoyance a smile dimpled in 
Joyce's face. 

He looked relieved, and brightened up. 

**And you will let me," he began, but 
she put out her hand and stopped him. 

" Good-bye, really, now," she said. 
'' Bob and I are going to have a run down 
this field, or we shall be late for supper. 
Good-bye." 

She let him just touch her hand, and 
then she was off like a white doe far out 
of reach. 

Robert, after bestowing a sulky nod upon 
their new acquaintance, followed her, and 
Austin Leybourne was left alone looking 
after them. 
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He did not move from his place in the 
road until he had seen the last flutter of 
Joyce's white dress as she sprang over the 
stile at the far end of the field. The light 
was too dim to see anything else ; but he 
waited for that last glimpse, and then with 
a sigh turned towards his home. It looked 
gloomier and more desolate than ever. 
The last blush of red had faded from the' 
sky, and over the once primrose firmament 
a thin grey veil of cloud had spread. The 
water by the willows was dull and leaden, 
and the shadow of their grey tassels looked 
ghastly and funereal. So deep was the 
old house in its blackness of shadow that 
even the glimmer of the window-panes 
was dead, and had he not known the way 
so well he would have stumbled upon his 
own garden pathway. He entered the 
house in a thoughtful manner. 

In all his life he had never knowingly 
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thwarted or displeased his mother, strict 
though her rule had often been ; but he 
knew now that what he was about to say 
would vex and annoy her ; still he felt that 
he must say it. He groped his way into 
the dining-room. She was sitting in the 
dulness in her usual chair by the now 
empty fireplace, her hands before her, and 
her eyes seemingly filled with dreams of 
her own, for there was little recognition 
in them until her son came beside her. 

" Mother," he said, ''she has been here." 

*' Who has been here ?" 

'* That child of Julius Hyde's. She 
came with her cousin Robert. Mother, it 
grieves me that she should have come as a 
stranger to look at the house her father was 
so welcome in." 

'' His welcome never came from me," 
she answered shortly. 

** It shows how he must have talked to 
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her about it," he went on, " that she should 
come here after my keeping away, and 
your never taking any notice of her. The 
child must have cared a great deal to come 
here, for she is a proud little thing in her 
way/' 

" How old do you say she is ?" 
** I don't know, but a mere child — ^a pretty, 
impulsive child. Mother, I think you would 
like her if you saw her." 
" I don't want to see her." 
'* But, mother, the child can have done 
nothing to displease you ; and her father is 
dead now. It is not like you to carry 
animosity beyond the grave in that bitter 
fashion." 

*' Some injuries last beyond the grave," 
said Mrs. Leyboume. The words were 
hard, but there was a sadness in the voice 
that touched Austin. 

He took her hand and kissed it. 
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" It is best to forget them," he said gently. 
Then, seeing his mother s face still firm, he 
went on : '* After all, what can it matter to 
you whether a child comes to look at this 
dismal old place or not? It is not like you 
to have such fancies. You have been doing 
too much lately. I must get you a com- 
panion. You are low-spirited sitting here, 
in the dark too ; let us have some light " — 
and he rang the bell. "It will cheer you to 
see a little company. Let me ask Mrs. 
Hyde and the girls to have lunch one 
day next week. It will be a change for 
us all." 

•' I would rather you did not ask that girl." 
** Now, mother dear,*' he said, assuming 
a gaiety he was far from feeling, *' you are 
altogether too fanciful. What difference 
can it make whether three or four girls come 
to lunch ? I shall have to get some more 
quinine for you; you are getting low." 
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•' Evil Will come of it, Austin." 

" You nonsensical old woman !" he said, 
laughing. "I do believe you have got 
your head full of some romantic nonsense 
about my falling in love with this baby and 
marrying her. Confess now, has not some 
such wise idea occurred to you ?" 

** I know perfectly well, of course, Austin, 
that that is what you are going to do some 
of these days. I don't say with this par- 
ticular girl." 

" I should think not," he said, laughing 
gently at her again. *' Why she is a child — 
a mere handful beside stately Flo. Believe 
me, mother, you have filled the place of la 
grande dame so long that I shall never have 
the heart to bring anything under five feet 
nine here in the shape of a wife. Why I 
could carry this child in one hand ; and she 
pouts and cries, and laughs and smiles like 
a baby! Don't be such a foolish mother. 
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but say whether Tuesday will do for the 
tea." 

'* One day will do as well as another ; I 
see you are determined to have your own 
way/' 

" Of course I am," he said lightly, and 
then stooped and kissed her; and as the 
lights were brought in, he turned round 
and left the room, saying he had something 
to attend to in the farmyard. 

As he stepped out into the open air his 
face wore a very different expression to the 
forced cheerfulness with which he had met 

his mothers gaze. His brow fell and the 
lines across it became deeper, and his dark, 
melancholy eyes lost their assumed light 
and became diill and sad. Austin could 
scarcely be called a handsome man; his 
face was .too long and thin for beauty, too 
puckered, and dried, and tanned. He 
looked more like a Spaniard or Portuguese 
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than an Englishman, and his peaked beard 
and dark moustache added to this foreign 
appearance. He had large eyes of a pecu- 
liar melting deep brown, with a certain 
wistfulness in them more common in 
children or in cattle than in men ; they gave 
a dreamy sadness to his face, and were the 
only beauty he possessed, for his nose was 
small, though straight and well formed, and 
his brow, though high and well shaped, was 
a trifle narrow and too deeply lined for his 
age. His whole appearance was that of a 
thoughtful, melancholy nature, a man given 
to meditations, and mysticism of the spiritual 
and pensive type ; a man of refined life and 
gentle contemplative nature, too gentle and 
too easily swayed, perhaps, and not enough 
given to self-assertion or personal struggle. 
'' Saint Augustine " and " Austin the 
Monk *' had been his nicknames at school, 
where the quiet, dreamy lad had suffered 
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a silent martyrdom. He did well at school, 
too, took many prizes, and what pleased his 
mother still more, was in the school eleven, 
and was eventually captain of that honoured 
institution. But he was the same Austin 
through it all, and when he came back to 
the old house by the willows, and took 
the management of the farm upon himself, 
at least as much of it as his mother would 
relinquish, he fell into his dreamy, quiet 
ways as before, and looked after his men 
and rode round his fields with the old sober 
wistfulness in his eyes. 

He was not very popular in the neigh- 
bourhood, save as a good master to his 
labourers, and a kind friend in trouble. If 
people were not in trouble Austin Ley- 
bourne seemed to have nothing in common 
with them; he went his way, and they went 
theirs ; but if sorrow or sickness came, he 
was the first friend at hand. His tastes 
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were too quiet, and he himself was of too 
seclusion-loving a nature, to mix much with 
the few neighbouring gentry to whose class 
he belonged by birth, and who were for the 
most part of a gay, pleasure-loving sort, 
and found Sir Ethelred Ashton's society 
far more to their taste than that of the sober 
master of Shere Court. 

Among the clergy Austin was not a very 
great favourite. While at college he had 
imbibed some, to them, heterodox opinions, 
which his subsequent readings had inten- 
sified ; and while no man was less likely to 
obtrude his own personal opinions on 
others, yet at odd times, in an unobtrusive 
manner, words had dropped from his lips 
that made orthodox clerical hearers shudder. 
This, and bis rarely attending public wor- 
ship, always a heinous sin in rural parishes, 
made him to be regarded with but slight 
favour by the neighbouring clergy. 
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This was the man who, after he had left^ 
his mother sitting in her stately manner by 
the empty hearth, had gone out into the 
open fields and looked abroad into the 
great arched dome of sky overhead. The 
grey mists had cleared, only a low-lying 
bank of cloud in the west lay piled over 
the distant trees. Overhead a few faint 
stars were twinkling in the mighty blue 
beyond. Austin looked up ; he always 
looked at the sky first when he went out 
The tenderness of the chastened light 
softened him ; he had been angry with his 
mother for her obstinacy, now the mellow 
evening quieted him again. He strolled 
on ; somehow his feet took him down the 
pathway between the rustling corn that a 
white dress had flitted over that evening. 
He did not know why he went there, he 
had no intention of going there when he 
came out ; but presently he found himself 
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at the stile over which he had seen her 

pass. It stopped his wandering footsteps, 

and he leant over it, and looked along the 

grey reaches of summer field beyond. Of 

course he did not expect to see her again — 

it would have been ridiculous even to think 

of such a thing ; but a foolish desire did rise 

up in his heart to behold the flutter of a 

white gown along the dusky field, and to 

see that innocent childish face shine out of 

the growing darkness. He was conscious 

of the wish, conscious too that it was 

foolish ; but he did not chide himself for 

its existence. 

** She is so young, and fresh, and joyful," 
he thought, ** no wonder her presence is a 
pleasure to an elderly grave man like 
myself, whose youth has passed in books 
and dreams, and amid the ruins of 
empty hopes ; no wonder the presence of 
one so fresh and full of hope cheers me ; 
VOL. I. 20 
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yet it saddens me too. Her father was 
like her, and so was I too, once. Poor 
child ! it would be cruel to tell her so, but 
will not her dreams come to what mine 
have — ^and his ? — the empty musings of an 
idle hour." 

So Austin leant and mused until the 
glow-worms shone upon the grass beside 
him, and the pale stars brightened and 
throbbed and burnt overhead, and the 
low-lying banks of clouds in the west 
dispersed themselves and slid away into 
fine air, and the sky was cloudless. 

Then he rose and walked slowly home- 
wards, and saw the first faint beams of the 
moon light up his sombre house, and turn 
the willows into silver, and the dyke into 
radiance, while the evening primroses 
glowed like pale fire before his doon 




CHAPTER XIII. 

^T were best to pass over the 
period of Joyce's disgrace, which 
followed upon her return to 
the Rectory that night. The Archdeacon's 
lecture to her and Robert as they stood 
guiltily in the hall before him was brief, but 
very severe. Joyce never forgot it, and it 
may be doubted whether for a long time 
she forgave it. Yet from the Archdeacon's 
point of view he was right. Young ladies 
should not go scampering over the country 
in company with boy cousins late at night 
to look at strange gentlemen's houses, how- 
ever old and interesting those houses may 
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be. Where the Archdeacon was wrong was 
in his entire failure of sympathy with the 
very natural desire of a girl lately bereaved 
of her father to visit a place hallowed by 
association with him. So the Archdeacon 
was sarcastic, and Joyce was, it must be 
confessed, angry, and inclined to question 
the authority held over her ; and the Arch- 
deacon went back to his study and Joyce 
rushed upstairs to her room very much at 
variance with each other. 

** She is headstrong, bold, and imperti- 
nent," said the Archdeacon. 

" He is cruel, and hard, and unkind," 
sobbed Joyce. 

They were neither of them what the 
other thought ; but how were they to know 
their mistake ? They needed some grea t 
awakening to show them each other from 
some other standpoint which they now 
were far from reaching. 
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With Mrs. Hyde it was not so difficult to 
get to a better understanding. Her first 
anxiety had been to find out whether Joyce 
had wet feet, and to insist on her changing 
her shoes ; then, the Archdeacon and the 
girls being absent, her natural kindness 
could not endure the sight of Joyce*s 
passionate tears. 

" Don't cry so, dear," she said. " Papa 
means it all for the best ; you know he can 
tell so much better than we can what we 
ought to do." 

** I don*t believe it," sobbed Joyce ; " I 
wasn't doing any harm." 

**0h, my dear, you really mustn't think 
that ! I am sure your uncle would not say 
so if he did not think so ; and really, dear, 
you must believe that he knows best ; we 
all know that." 

" I — I don't believe it !" sobbed Joyce 
again ; and Mrs. Hyde could only go down- 
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Stairs in sorrowful amazement that one so 
young and untutored could doubt '* papa's 
omniscience. 

Joyce would not come down to prayers 
that night. She meant to vex her uncle by 
not doing so ; and so she did, but not in the 
way in which she had intended. She wished 
to express her independence of action, and 
her right to her own way ; but what the 
Archdeacon said to his wife was : 

" This will not do at all; such tempers are 
simply childish. She has evidently not the 
slightest self-control. We must bring her 
into training, and, in fact, treat her as a child. 
You had better send her supper up to her." 

So Joyce fretted and cried in her own 
room, with the pleasant conviction that she 
had drawn Robert into a scrape for company. 
The next morning she was penitent and 
ashamed. Joyce was always penitent and 
ashamed just too late to do any good, and 
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always willing to make up and be friends 
when other people were in the height of 
their displeasure. So she came down to 
breakfast beaming and bright, and a little 
shy, and was met with a half-deprecating 
greeting by her aunt, indifference by the 
girls, and stern displeasure by the Arch- 
deacon. Even Bob did not respond in his 
usual manner to her greeting. He was 
still sulking over his late treatment, and 
inclined to resent even Joyce's efforts at 
friendliness ; so the meal was a gloomy one, 
and the morning scarcely less so, as the sky 
was clouded and rainy, and Blanche kept 
Joyce hard at work at ripping an old dress 
till dinner-time. 

But a little brightness came in the after- 
noon. Eanswith and Blanche were practis- 
ing, while Flo, as usual, yawned in the 
window, when a visitor was announced. 
Joyce — who had been trying to read 
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" Cameos from English History," and not 
finding them cheerful, had taken to count- 
ing the rain-drops oathe window instead — 
started and blushed, and let her book fall 

from her lap, while Flo drew herself up as 

* 

a deeper colmir came in her face and a light 
into her eyes. The girls stopped their 
practising, and Mrs. Hyde picked up her 
spectacles that had fallen on her lap as she 
dozed over a book. 

The visitor was Sir Ethelred Ashton, and 
he came in fresh, and bright, and smiling, 
bearing in his hand a basket of early forced 
peaches. 

These he presented to Mrs. Hyde, say- 
ing, however, at the same time : 

" I am anxious to have Miss Joyce 
Hyde's opinion as to their merits, and to 
know if they really can be compared to the 
fruit of the Far West of which she spoke so 
enthusiastically the other day." 
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" Oh, these are ever sD much better !" 
said Joyce, her eyes dancing and her face 
all dimpled and smiling at this welcome 
relief from a dull afternoon. 

He chose one for her, and Blanche rang' 
for some plates, and they all sal -round the 
window through which the fresh sweet 
smell of the summer rain came, while they 
ate peaches, and laughed, and chatted, 

" My mother has come," said Sir Ethel- 
red, after a while ; "I forgot to give you 
her love before, Mrs. Hyde, but she sends 
it and begs that you will come and see her 
as soon as you can." 

" Oh, that is lovely !" cried Joyce, clap- 
ping her hands ; ** now you can do what 
you promised the other day. Sir Ethelred." 

" Joyce, my dear !" said her aunt. " I 
am very glad she has come; please give 
her my love, and say I will come to- 
morrow." 
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"You will, won't you?" said Joyce, 
while Blanche and Eanswith frowned, but 
Flo looked eager. 

" Do what ?" he said, smiling. *' You 
make me promise so many things. I was 
to promise not to whip my mare, was not 
I ? Which promise is this ?*' 

'* Oh, you know," said Joyce, pursing up 
her pretty lips and looking very bright ; 
** you ask Flo, she will tell you." 

** Joyce, how can you !" said Flo. 

" Well, you know you wanted it as much 
as I did, Flo. You talked about it for an 
hour." 

" Do tell me — I am longing to hear !" 

•' Flo, you tell." 

'' I shall not do any such thing." 

"Well, then, I will whisper it," said 
Joyce ; and putting her hands round her 
mouth she leant towards him and said 
something very softly. 
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He liked to feel her breath so close upon 
his cheek, although she did not touch him, 
and three times he pretended not to hear 
her; then she grew impatient, and whispered 
louder. 

*' I hear," he said, " but the question is, 
do you wish it ?*' 

^* Flo does," said Joyce, while her cousin 
cried : 

" For shame, Joyce ! how can you !" 

*' You do — we all wish it ; it will be 
lovely !" 

" Then it is settled." 

'' What is it all about?" asked Mrs. Hyde. 

Joyce clapped her hands again. 

" A garden-party, Aunt Christina. Did 
you ever hear of anything so lovely ! and 
there is to be lawn-tennis, and archery, and 
a tent, and ices — you said ices, didn't you ?" 

** Ices, of course, and anything else you 
young ladies like to name ; but I am afraid 
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It can't be for a month to come, because 
my mother is going to pay a few short 
visits in the neighbourhood before settling 
down : but we can send the cards out 
directly. Here comes the Archdeacon." 

" How do you do — how do you do?" said 
the Archdeacon quickly, coming into the 
room with an open letter in his hand, and 
thereby silencing Joyce's little bursts of 
admiration, and Flo's exclamation of plea- 
sure. 

**Just had a letter from Walter, my 
dear,'' to his wife ; '* he will be down for 
Sunday. You remember Walter, Ashton ?" 

" I should think I did, and how he beat 
me in classics. I never knew what a fool 
I was until you put us through our paces 
one day, to see how we were getting on. 
He was in Virgil, while I was only in 
Caesar." 

'' Ha, ha, ha V laughed the Archdeacon ; 
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** but you beat him at cricket. Pity Walter 
does not take to cricket — all our men did. 
My father was the finest wicket-keeper I 
ever saw, and Julius could play too, when 
he wasn't too lazy ; but Walter doesn't care 
for anything but books. In my time we 
thought more of a good bat than a good 
scholar. Ha, ha, ha 1" 

'* Robert plays, doesn't he ?" said Sir 
Ethelred, noticing the complete ignoring of 
his younger son by the Archdeacon. 

"Oh, Robert!" said the Archdeacon; 
** Robert doesn't play in good form, only 
fit for ploughboys. My dear, will you 
write and tell Walter that we will send to 
the station for him ? I heard you practising 
just now, girls ; terribly unsteady in your 
time ;" and the Archdeacon went downstairs 
with a " See you again, Ashton." 

** Fancy Walter's coming to-morrow !" 
cried Mrs. Hyde, in a flutter of motherly 
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pride ; " and we thought him so dreadfully 
busy with examinations. . But he actually 
talks of staying some time. How delight- 
ful that is !" And Mrs. Hyde bustled out 
to see about the favourite son's room. 
** What is Walter like ?" asked Joyce of 

m 

the visitor. 

"Oh, an awfully learned fellow," he 
answered ; '* has taken a first class, and has 
a fellowship, and I don't know what 
besides : the regular college don, you 
know !" 

** I don't know a bit. Is he as nice as 
Bob ?" 

'*They are rather different. I don't 
know which you will like best. I think, 
on the whole. Bob and I have been the 
best friends. Bob doesn't make one feel 
such an ignoramus as Walter does, you 
know. But about this garden-party, who 
shall we ask ?" 
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** Lady Chelsey," said Blanche. 

"The Mitchels/' said Flo, "and the 
Browns.'* 

" The Miss Sacketts/' cried Joyce. " Oh, 
Sir Ethelred, do ask the Miss Sacketts !'* 

"Certainly, if you wish it/' he ans- 
wered ; " but I don't think my mother 
knows them." 

" Oh, they will enjoy it so much ! Poor 
dear old souls, do please ask them ; they 
will be so delighted !" 

"Then they shall be asked. Is there 
anybody else ?" 

Joyce blushed, she did not know why. 

" Mr. Leybourne," she said. 

He looked a little astonished. 

"Mr. Ley bourne ! does he go to garden- 
parties } I thought he never went any- 
where." 

" I don't know," said Joyce, blushing 
again, and feeling that her cousins' eyes 
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were on her, " but I thought he looked nice. 
I have only seen him three times." 

" We will ask him, of course. Who else ?"* 

** I don't know anybody else except Mrs. 
Johnstone, and I don't want her there." 

" I am afraid she will have to come. My 
mother is sure to wish her to be there." 

" Oh, well, I don't mind !" said Joyce, 
with a sigh ; '* I suppose she can't really 
devour me, though she looks as though she 
could. Bob will come, of course ?" 

** Of course. Now let us make a list of 
everybody, and see if we can get together 
enough players for five sets of lawn-tennis." 

This proposal was greeted with enthusi- 
astic delight by Joyce and Flo, and quieter 
approbation by the others ; and a very 
pleasant hour was spent in arranging and 
discussing the details of the festivity. 

Before Sir Ethelred took his leave he 
contrived to say a few words apart to 
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Joyce. The tea was being brought in, and 
amid the temporary rearrangement of the 
party he managed to get near Joyce, who 
was standing close by the window. 

" I am so glad you remembered the party," 
he said, sinking his voice and bending a 
little over her. ** Did you really care to 
remember what I had said ?" 

** Cert'nly,*' said Joyce, feeling a strange 
embarrassment creep over her; she had 
never been spoken to in that tone by any- 
one before. 

"Is that the only thing you have ever 
remembered about me ?" he said, sinking 
his voice still lower, as he noticed with 
pleasure the blush that was rising over her 
face and neck ; " I mean, do you ever think 
about me when I am not here ?" 

**Cert'nly!" said Joyce again, words not 
coming to her very easily in this strange 
new bewilderment. What did he mean by 
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looking into her eyes and speaking in that 
soft low tone ? 

Flo came up to them with a cup of tea in 
her hand for her, so there was no oppor- 
tunity for Sir Ethelred to say anything 
more in the same strain ; but she could not 
help noticing for the rest of the afternoon 
how very bright and joyous their visitor 
seemed. 
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